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WũIrN in conſequence of the wiſhes 
of ſeveral reſpectable Members of the 
Dublin Society, expreſſed in terms too flat- 
tering, not to enſure an immediate com- 
pliance, I undertook to give to the public 
a Short Practical Treatiſe on Planting, 
and the Management of Woods, it occurred 
to me at the moment, that I could not 
better fulfil the firſt part of my engage- 
ment, than by making a ſelection of ſuch 
pallages in the moſt approved writers 
on the ſubject as appeared beſt calculated 
for the ſoil and climate of this country; 
ſtudying at the ſame time, to reconcile 
as much as lay in my power, that diver- 
ſity of opinion, which on many occaſions 
ſeems more likely to diſtract than /i 
the inexperienced Planter, 


They 
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They have all propoſed for their object 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual method 
of raiſing timber, but differ ſo widely 
in the means, that Miller and Sir James 
Juſtive adviſe the ſowing of tree ſeeds 
on the ground where the trees are in- 
tended to remain; Kenedy, Forteſcue, 
and ſome others, recommend planting 
out at once from the feed. bed, whilſt 
Boutcher on the other hand, contends 
for frequent tranſplantation, even where 
trees have arrived to the height of 
twenty feet; and aſſerts, that in certain 
inſtances, none, but ſuch as have been 
thus managed, can be expected to ſuc. 
ceed. | 


The following Eflay, it is hoped, 


may, in a great meaſure reconcile theſe 


ſeeming contradictions, and point out, 


where the precepts of each author may 

be followed to moſt advantage, by 

adapting them to thoſe circumſtances 

of ſoil and fituation, for which they 
| | 


appear 
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appear to have been originally de- 
ſigned. 


In the execution of this part of the 
work, where I have fully approved of 
the directions of the author, I have ge- 
nerally given them in his own words; 
what may be wanting in point of ſtile, 
is often made up by ſimplicity and a 
ſort of technical language, beſt calcu- 


lated in general, to convey information 


to thoſe, for whoſe uſe it is principally 
intended. Mhere I have ventured to 
differ in ſome articles relative to planling, 
from authors of eſtabliſhed reputation, 
and through the whole of that part, 
which treats of the management of words 
and coppices, T have written either from 
my own experience, founded on conſi- 
derable practice, or from the communi- 
cation of particular friends, amongſt 
whom, I may with truth aſſert, that 
I can number thoſe, who are not only as 
{kilful Arboriſts and extenſive Planters 
as any in the kingdom ; but at the ſame 

time, 
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time, are amongſt the beſt informed in 
general, in every art and ſcience, which 
can improve their country, or ameliorate 
the ſtate of its inhabitants. 
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To theſe two principal diviſions of 4 
my ſubject, I have added a ird, con- 
taining fuch inſtances as I have- been 3 
enabled in the time to procure, of the 9 
magnitude and value to which certain F 
trees have arrived in this kingdom, and A 
of the rapid progrefs which others have 9 
made towards repaying the expence and 4 
attention of the Planter; the one being M 
deſigned to inculcate the advantages A} 
refulting from the proper management YN 


and preſervation of our woods, and the 
other, as the beft inducement to the ex- 
tenſion of our plantations. : 


If I have carried this enquiry to rather 
a greater length than was at firſt in- 
tended, I flatter myſelf, it will be found 
to contain ſome intereſting circum- 
ſtances, which may induce thoſe to 
peruſe 
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peruſe a work, which they would not 
have once thought of looking into, had 
L confined myſelf to the didadzic part 
alone; and if thus I ſhall add but an 
individual to the cauſe of p/anting, or 
preſerving of timber, I ſhall confider 
neither my own time nor that of my 
reader as unprofitably employed. 


How far this attempt may conduce 
to carry into effect, the purpoſes ſor 
which it was undertaken, a future day 
can alone determine; in the mean time, 
I have the ſatisfaction of thinking, that 
in giving it, ſuch as it is, to the public, 


I avoid the imputation of being an idle 


Member of a SOCIETY of GENTLEMEN 
diſtinguiſhed for many years, by their 
patriotic and diſintereſted exertions in 
the advancement of the Arts, Manu- 


factures, and the Agriculture of their 
country. 
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PRACTICAL TREATISE 
On PLANTING, Cc. 


I SHALL follow the ingenious and experienced 
author of Hints on Planting. in prefacing all I mean 
to ſay on the ſubject, by calling the attention of the 
Plan er in the firſt inſtance to the ſecurity of his 
encloſure. In vain he plants, if cattle can get 
amongſt his young trees; they totally deſtroy 

ſuch as are within their reach, and materially 
injure thoſe of a more advanced growth. 


Where we have ſecurity alone in view, and a 
lime and ſtone wall would not preſent a diſagree- 
able object, it is certainly the beſt fence poſſible; 
a dry ſtone wall, with the upper courſe laid in 
mortar, and covered with two rous of turf or 
ſods, the graſs ſide of one turned under, the other 
upwards, makes a good fence; but as I have 
found by experience that ſhelter is in moſt ſitua- 
tions more eſſential to young plantations than any 
B other 
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other circumſtance, I recommend a ſtone-faced 
ditch ; the ſtones to be laid in mortar, or well 
bedded with ſods to prevent the effect of the air 
on the roots of the quicks, which ſhould be three 
year old white-thorn, or crab-tree, laid over the 
firſt row of ſtones. The trench to be ſunk about 
five feet, and made ſix or ſeven feet wide. If the 
ground be inclinable to moiſture, ſallow cuttings 
may be planted, as top-ſets, croſſing each other, ſo 
as to form a ſort of net-· work; theſe will ſoon make 
an impenetrable fence, and afford great ſhelter. — 
Hornbeam is uſed for this purpoſe in Germany; the 
branches having alittle of the bark taken off where 
they croſs each other, and being tied in the form 
deſired, ſoon grow together, into a continued palli- 
ſade—in grounds too poor to ſupport the above, 
cuttings of elder may be planted in the ſame man- 
ner, and common broom, or French furz-ſeed, 
may be ſown in a little drill at the back, which will 
afford uſeful ſhelter in a very ſhort time—when 
quicks are planted in the face of the ditch, it is 
an excellent method to inſert young holly plants 
at about four feet diſtance in May or June fol- 


lowing ; 1 ſhould alſo wiſh to recommend a more 
frequent 
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t 233 
frequent uſe of the crab than is generally prac- 
ticed ; by no means for the purpoſe of grafting, 
or ſuffering them to bear fruit, as that would, 
in this ſituation have a direct tendency to de- 
feat the purpoſe of planting them: but as a 
ſtrong growing, vigorous plant in many ſoils, 
where the white thorn grows but poorly, and 
eſpecially in a wet ſtrong clay, or in a moor 
over white gravel, both of which ſoils ſeem ill- 
adapted to the growth of the white thorn; 
which ever plant is found to anſwer it, will be 
improved by clipping the breaſt and tapering up 
the hedge, but ſuffering the top to grow for 
a conſiderable time without ſhortening. Lord 
Kaims (who ſeems to leave nothing uninveſti- 
gated, from the formation of. man to the growth 
of a crab) in his Gentleman's Farmer, in- 
veighs ſtrongly againſt the practice of clipping 
the tops of young hedges, and aſſerts, with rea- 
ſon, founded, I can aver, on experience, that 
trees ſo uſed, never acquire equal ſtrength of 
ſtem and vigorous growth with thoſe ſuffered 
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to run for a conſiderable time without ſtopping; 

as may be ſeen in thoſe hedges where ſome 

thorns have been preſerved as /andards, he 
B 2 therefore 
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= therefore adviſes our leaving the hedge at full 
liberty at top, until the ftems are about two 
inches thick, and then to cut them at the height 
1 of three or four feet, keeping it afterwards 
| in a taper form, which admits the acceſs of 
ſun and rain to every part.—Anderſon in his 
| | . Treatiſe on Agriculture, agrees with Lord 
|  Kaims; but inſtead of only clipping the firſt 
ſhoots, recommends ſhortening all the ſide ones 
ſtill as they put out, by which ſtrong ſpurs are 
5 formed, which ſoon meeting and croſſing each 
fl! | other, make a moſt impenetrable -and laſt- 
|. | ing fence : but this practice would be difficult 
to adopt in a great extent of hedging.—The 
15 Engliſh method of plaſhing, undoubtedly ſhort- 
ens the duration of the fence: where we can 
wait for the natural ſtrong growth recommend- 
1 ed by Lord Kaims and Mr. Anderſon, there 
cannot be a more durable and effective enclo- 
1 ſure: but in many ſituations it may be adviſea- 
| ble that the quicks ſhould be ſhortened when 
about three feet high, both to prevent the 
hedges growing thin at bottom; and to take 
away the temptation of cutting them for flails 
or walking ſticks. —Where hedging is plenty, a 
| | ſmall 
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ſmall ſtake. hedge improves the fence, whilſt the 


young quicks are growing ; but I have gene- 
rally obſerved, that few things in huſbandry 
are worſe executed in Ireland than dead hedges : 
the ſtakes are left irregular, and awkwardly long 
above the hedge, which affords an opportunity 
to hedge-breakers to pull them out with facili- 
ty, and the wattling or lacing which is worked 
through the ſtakes is laid 700 flat; conſequent- 


ly holds water and rots in a very ſhort time: 
the poſition of the lacing ſhould be at an angle 


of forty-five degrees, and the whole made firm 
and bound down by long twiſted binders wrought 


like the upper rim of a baſket ; the ſtakes ſhould 


then be driven down again and ſhortened with 
a ſloping cut, about four inches over the bind- 
ing; a ſtake-hedge made as above, may laſt five 
years very well. AS 


Having thus ſecured his ground, the Planter 
ſhould turn his thoughts to his, nurſery, or 
other means of procuring his ſtock of plants; 
and here variety of ſituations and ſoils, with 
which the different writers on this ſubje& have 
been converſant, has canſed ſuch a diverſity of 
pPpinions, 
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opinions, that the Planter has need of exerting 
his judgment in deciding which he may adopt 
with the greateſt probability of ſuccels, 


However reſpectable the authority of thoſe 
writers who have recommended the ſowing tree 
ſeeds, where they are to remain, as the beſt 
means of raiſing valuable timber,—I would by 
no means have the Planter purſue their advice 
in a country ſo much inclined to the growth 
of graſs and ſtrong weeds, as 1s generally the 
caſe in moſt parts of Ireland. —I am confident, 
from my own experience, that the decided 
opinions of Miller, and Sir James Juſtice, in 
favour of the above practice, has retarded the 
growth of many plantations in this kingdom, 
and deadened the ardour of many a Planter, 
whoſe trees would long ſince have afforded, not 
only ornament and ſhelter, but profit, had he 

taken either Forteſcue or Boutcher for his 
guide though, I allow at the ſame time, that 
there may be ſome ſituations where partial 
ſowing will be found advantageous—the Plan- 
ter ſhould have a nurſery of his own, if he 
can command a light mellow ſoil, on which 
2h moſt 


8 


moſt kind of trees may be raiſed to advan- 
tage. 


For every ſpecies of fir, I think there can 
be no better proceſs than that recommended by 
the Author of the Treatiſe on the Pinus Sil- 
veſtris, by which he means the Scotch Fir, 
though properly ſpeaking, it is the Pinaſter. 


He directs the ſeed to be ſown on beds three 
feet broad, about as thick as onions, very light- 
ly covered with earth, not above half an inch 
thick at n. The beſt way to aſcertain that 
thickneſs is, after the bed has been made 
ſmooth with the back of a ſpade and the ſeed 
ſown, to lay on the bed a few ſmall laths, half 
an inch thick, and then to fift on earth with a 
fine wire riddle, *till it comes to the top of the 


laths.—The whole may then be ſmoothed and 


dreſſed as uſual. 


If the weather be dry, water the ſeeds gent- 
ly with a fine roſe, —The ground of the beds 
ſhould be rich, but not newly dunged, ſhould 
be rather a light than a ſtiff ſoil, by no means 
_ expoſed 
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vented, devour them entirely.— The beſt way, 


about twelve thouſand of which may be exped- 


breadth than three feet, will be found the moſt 


(4.9 


expoſed to the ſun, nor yet under the drip of 
trees, and open at leaſt to the North. 


When the plants ſpring they bring up their 
ſeeds on their tops, which attract all the birds 
in the neighbourhood, who would, if not pre- 


is to cover the bed with a cloſe maſhed net.— 
Nothing farther need be done till the beginning 
of winter, unleſs weeding the beds now and 
then; to prevent the little plants from being 
forced out of the ground by the froſt, it is good 
to ſift a quantity of /aw-du?, ſhellings of meal, 
turf-mould, ſand, or aſhes, merely a ſufficiency 
to inſinuate itſelf amongſt the young plants, 


ed from the pound of the Scots fir ſeed.— The 
ſmall twigs or boughs of timber trees, ſuch as 
elm or beech, ſpread thick but lightly on the beds, 
are known to keep out froſt better than more | 
ſolid ſubſtances; the method above recommend- 
ed of ſowing fir ſeeds on beds of no greater 


advantageous for all ſorts of tree ſeeds. They 4 
are kept clear of weeds without injuring the 4 
| young 3 
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young plants, and in taking them up for tranſ- 
plantation, the whole roots may be raiſed toge- 
ther from the bed by two ſpades oppoſite each 
other, without injuring a ſingle fibre; the quan- 
tity alſo which will ſtand on ſuch beds, if pro- 
perly ſown, will not be too great ſo as to mil- 


dew, or cauſe the ſeedling plants to be too much 


drawn up: On the other hand, I have found 
fingle drills, though recommended by many 
books on the ſubje& of planting, to be liable 


to great failures, from being too much expoſed 


to ſun, wind, and cold.—1 would, therefore, 
ſow all tree ſeeds on ſmall beds, and if they 
come up too thick, thin them with diſcretion the 


firſt year. —Thoſe which are thus taken out, 


may be pricked into other beds, and will in two 
years be fit for planting out. 


The ſeeds ſhould be covered with fine mould, 
pretty much in proportion to their ſize, the ſmall. 
eſt requiring about half an inch, and the largeſt, 
ſuch as the walnut and cheſnut, from two to 
three inches, according to the nature of the 
ſoil; but if it were not from an apprehenſion of 
injury from mice, birds, &c. I think it much 

. C better 
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better to give rather a light than a deep cover- i 
ing.—It is more agreeable to the proceſs of Na- 3 
if ture, where the acorn is often found, vegetat- 3 
ol ing with vigour on the ſurface of the ground, I 
il | and by this means, more ſoil is afforded under 1 
{ h the plant for the expanſion of its roots, on 
18 - which ſo much of the Planter's future hopes de- 
1 pends, that he had much better give up the 1 
3118 thoughts of raifing ſeedlings, and purchafe 1 
| l what he may want from a nurſery man, 'than 
| i 1 | attempt it on a ſtiff clay or poor hungry gravel. Z 
14 This I can aſſert from many inſtances within my 
| l | on knowledge; and ſo far are the beſt modern \ 
1 praQitioners in planting, from co-inciding with Ml 
{| the long-received opinion, that a nurſery ought 4 
[ to be on a/poorer ſoil, than that which is de- 
Wilt ſigned for the plantation; that Kennedy is con- 3 
4 | fident, every nurſery-man in England will L 

| join him in opinion, of the propriety of having 

1 trees raiſed in ground equally good, at leaſt if 


not better, than that on which they are to be 
planted: and contends, that for different pur- 
poſes, which we ſhall ſtate hereafter, the nur- 
fery cannot be made too deep, nor be too well 
prepared.—Boutcher, who allows the ſpecions 
appear - 
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appearance of the theory, and had continued 
the practice for ſome time himſelf, ſays. that he 
found, from repeated experiments, the bad 
effects of committing young and tender ſeed- 
lings to poor ground; and inſiſts on the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of their being nurſed in a gene- 
rous ſoil, in order to promote that vigorous 
growth, which alone can enable them to ſtrug- 
gle with the inconveniencies they may be ſub- 
ject to at a later period: from my own experi- 
ence, 1 have known trees which had been tranſ- 
planted from a poor nurſery in which their bark 
had been hardened, to remain for years at a 
ſtand until they were cut to the ground, and 
had then, as I may ſay, received a ſecond birth; 
whilſt the fir from the ſame nurſery, which could 


grow; yet by their ſlender ſtems in proportion 
to their height, and a certain blackiſh hue, have 
evinced for many years the injury they ſuſtain- 
ed in the early part of their growth; in fact, the 
ſucceſs of a tree when tranſplanted, depends on 


the quantity of fibres, which open as ſo many 
mouths to ſuck in nouriſhment ; ſome of theſe 
02 fibres 


not be cut down, though they continued to 


the goodneſs of its root; or in other words, on 


En 


fibres muſt be loſt in tranſplanting; and 
that ſoil which produces the moſt of them, 
promiſes the leaſt check to the tree on its re- 
moval.— The richeſt and melloweſt ſoil, is un- 
doubtedly moſt capable of producing vegetati- 
on, and conſequently furniſhing the moſt fibres; 
this will appear moſt ſtrongly, if we apply to ana- | 
logy, is not the beſt fed calf the moſt likely to 
make the largeſt bull? Is not every animal the 
hardier and more capable of labour, when 
grown up, for having been plentifully and 
vigorouſly nouriſhed in its infancy ; let not the 
Planter then be afraid of making his nurſery rich 
by any ſtrong manure he can compaſs ; 1 ſhould 
wiſh my nurſery to be rich enough to produce 
cellery without dung, and deep enough for li- 
quorice. A miſtaken notion has prevailed, that 
a deep ſoil makes the roots too deep; but ex- 
perience ſhews, we have nothing to apprehend 
from chis circumſtance in young trees, and fre- 
quent tranſplantation prevents it in thoſe of an 
older growth. 


I recommend frequent digging the ground 
near the plants in the nurſery ; it operates on 
the 


„ 


the root, as clipping does on the branches of a 
hedge : it thickens and encreaſes the fibres near 
the main ſtem, and forms them into a compact 
ball for tranſplantation.—As to the depth it 


ſhould be prepared to, that depends on the pur- 


poſes for which the plants are wanting, viz. 
nine inches deep tor trees to be tranſplanted in 
the nurfery, and nearly double that depth for 
thoſe that are to be planted out at once from the 


\ feed bed to where they are to remain, in order 


to gain that extenſion of root fo eſſentially ne- 
ceflary for the ſucceſs of the Planter on hal- 
low ſoils : Kennedy conſiders this ſo material an 
object, as to be ſurprized that the raiſing of 
trees for this purpoſe, has never been made a 
diſtin& article in the nurſery buſineſs— hence 
it follows clearly, that the directions for the 
preparation and management of the nurſery muſt 
depend in a great meaſure on the nature and 
ſituation of the ſoil to be planted, which may 
for the ſake of order be conſidered in general 
ynder the following heads : 
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it. Lay ground or tillage land of a ſuffici- 
ent depth to bear trench plowing, but in a 
bleak expoſure. 


2dly. Natural woodland amongſt ſhrubs and 
thickets. | | 


3dly. A fertile ſoil, with good ſhelter. 


4thly. A dry ſhifting ſand. 


sthly. A ſhallow ſtoney or moory ſoil. 
6thly. A deep, dry, or heathy moor, 
7thly. Actual red bog. 


I ſhall ſay ſomething of the management of 
the nurſery for each of the above purpoſes ; and 
after a few obſervations on the manner of prun- 
ing trees for tranſplantation, and the beſt me- 
thod of conducting the buſineſs of planting in 
general, proceed to conſider the above heads 
ſeparately, and give ſuch directions as reſult 
from my own experience, or have been re- 

commended 
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commended by the beſt practical writers on the 
Tubje&. 


For planting under the four firſt heads vi. lay 
ground, in a bleak eupoſure in woodland on 4 


good ſoil with ſhelter, and in a dry ſhifting ſands 


the management in the nurſery may be pretty 
much the fame, with this difference, that for the 
firſt and laſt of theſe heads, the ſhorteſt and 
ſtouteſt bodied plants muſt be choſen : whereas 
in a good ſoil well ſheltered, plants of a larger 
ſize, and which have remained longer in the 
nurſery, may be ſafely planted; and in wood- 
lands, amongſt a thicket of hazel, thorn, &c. 
ſtill taller plants, and even thoſe which have 
remained in the nurſery, to a ſize which would 
render their removal in any other ſituation very 
precarious, may here be ventured out with the 
utmoſt probability of ſucceſs. 


The plants for all the above purpoſes, ſhould 
be pricked out from the ſeed bed, upon ſmall 

_ ridges or beds about three feet broad, three rows 
in each bed, at a foot aſunder, which will give 
the nurfery-man an opportunity of under · cut- 
ting 


1 


ting the roots of the deciduous plants with a 
Tharp ſpade, at about eight inches under the 
ſurface, the year after their firſt tranſplantati- 
on—in theſe beds, if they remain two years af- 


ter this operation, they will form ſuch a matt 
of fibres, that they may be removed with the 
greateſt certainty of ſucceſs, to any ground deep 
enough to receive their roots, which at the 
fame time, will be of ſuch a weight as to balance 
their heads, and keep them upright with little 
or no troublez a matter of no ſmall moment in 
open grounds, eſpecially ſuch as by tillage, or 
other preparation, have been brought into a 
ſtate ſufficiently mellow for the reception of the 
plants. There cannot be a better method than 
the above, for all deciduous trees, except oak, 
Spaniſh-cheſnut, and walnut, whoſe treatment 
I ſhould wiſh to vary ſo far, as not · to ſubject 
them to a ſecond removal ; but would ſow the 
acorns, cheſnuts or walnuts, about four inches 
aſunder, on little ſquare ſeed beds, about four 
feet broad ; and the ſecond year would under- 
cut them as above, about a foot below the ſur- 
face, from thence they may be removed at four 
years old, with nearly all their roots, will ſuffer 
very 
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very little check on removal, and if they like 
the under ſtratum of their new ſituation, will in 
a very few years make as ſtrong and penetrating 
tap roots as if they had been ſown there, with 
the additional advantage of having at the ſame 
time vigorous lateral ones; where timber is the 
object, I ſtrongly recommend the above prac- 
tice, but where the fruit of the Walnut or 
Cheſnut is in contemplation, &c. they ſhould 
be tranſplanted two or three times at leaſt in 
the Nurſery previous to their final removal. 


For a ſhallow thin ſoil, whether moory or rocky, 
Kennedy recommends three year old plants from 
the Seed-bed out of a deep well prepared Nur- 
ſery; taken up with all their tap roots and every 
fibre poſſible; and as Mr. Forteſcue for planting 
in red bog, adviſes the placing the extremity of 
the tap-root in alittle cleft in the end of a ſtick, 
and thus inſerting it in a hole previoully made 
with a crow or ſtake, preſſing the ground cloſe 
to the root with the foot, it is obvious that 
plants for ſuch purpoſes, ought to be ſeedlings 
raiſed as before in a Nurſery which has been 


trenched and well prepared to a good depth. 
D Thus 
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Thus for the production of plants for every 
ſoil and ſituation, a fertile well prepared Nur- 
ſery will be found the beſt; but with this 
difference, that in general it is to be made deep- 
eft where the plants are intended for a ſhallow 
fail: this ſeeming contradiction will be explained 
when we come to the different methods of plant- 
ing in different ſituations. 


As to the pruning of trees at the time of 

_ tranſplanting, it is difficult to give general direc- 
tions; ever-greens certainly ſhould not be 
touched with the knife, except where a root is 
greatly bruiſed or torn which had then better be 
cut off, or where a long ſtubborn tap-root pre- 
vents the tree ſettling well in the ground; in 
which caſe a nick half through with the knife, 
gives an opportunity of bending the tap-root 
horizontally, which will then throw out ſtrong 
ſhoots both from its extremity and from the ſpot 
immediately above the inciſion: I prefer this to 
cutting off the tap-root as is generally practiſed; 
as to the lower branches of Fir, they ſhould 
never be pruned off at planting ; thoſe cloſe to 
| ; | the 
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the ground may be of material uſe by throwing 

a few ſhovels of earth over their extremities 

and pinning them to the ground in the nature 

of laying, which will keep the plant ſteady un- 
til the tree has taken to the ſoil; but then the 
branches ſhould by no means be ſuffered to take 
root. Deciduous trees of any fize ſhould be 
| pruned in the Nurſery if poſſible, a year before 
tranſplanting; in general a young tree ſhould be 
encouraged in its lateral branches, and at the 
time of planting the great ones only ſhould be 
ſhortened, leaving the ſmall ones on, which will 
detain the ſap in the ſtem and prevent the tree 
from being too much drawn and top-heavy 
the beſt form of a well pruned tree being that of 
a cone or nearly the natural form of a Fir, 
it thus becomes more ſteady againſt the winds, 
which do more miſchief to young plantations in 
Ireland, than froſt, drought or any other cir- 
cumſtance. | 


The Beech is mentioned by Boutcher as an 
exception to the above method of pruning ; and 
conſiderable experience has confirmed me in the 


truth of this remark, that the leſs wood is taken 
D 2 off 
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off a Beech at the time of tranſplanting, the 
ſooner it recovers the removal; when once well 
eſtabliſhed, it will bear the amputation of limbs, 
which would have caufed a canker in the ſtem 
immediately above the wound, had it been done 
at the time of tranſplanting ; it is an inattention 
to this circumſtance which has given Beech the 
character of a difficult tree to tranſplant; how- 
ever, care ſhould be taken that there are not two 
leaders left on, and where ſuch a ſecond leader 
proceeds from the middle of the tree with a ſtem 
nearly equal to that which you wiſh to ſtand, 
the beſt way is to cut it off cle if under an inch 
diameter; if over that ſize juſt above a ſmall 
branch at ſix inches or a foot from the principal 
ſtem; this will prevent the danger of a canker, 
and is in general the beſt' way of cutting off 
ſtrong branches if not done the year before remo- 
val, when they may, and indeed ought to be cut 
cloſe to the JOU. | | 


In recommending the foregoing rule for pru- 
ning in preference of that given us by Mr. Speech- 
ly who from his practice at Welbeck directs 
us to cut off all the branches from the ſtem ſor 

| half 
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half way up and to ſhorten the whole into a pira- 
midical form, I differ from ſo eminent a planter 
with great deference, but I prefer leaving more 
of the lower branches at the time of planting 
from having frequently obſerved trees which were 
treated in any other manner to encreaſe con- 
ſiderably in their heads, whilſt the ems not only 
continued at a ſtand, but became hard and hide- 
bound and required to be ſlit down the bark 
with a knife, which the gardeners uſually term 
bleeding, before they recovered their vigour, 
when the tree is once eſtabliſhed and in a thriv- 
ing ſtate, the bottom branches ſhould every year 


for ſome years, have a tire or more pruned 
off, which will not only contribute to the beauty 


of the tree, but greatly improve the future 
timber. 


Where the extremities of the roots are bruiſ- 
ed in removal, they ſhould be taken off with a 
ſloping cut with the face downwards; in 
general the leſs the root is pruned the better, 
but if large bunches of matted fibres have been 
ſuffered to dry in the air on taking up, they 
ſhould be cut away or at leaſt ſhortened as other- 

wile 
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wiſe no new ſhoots will be produced from them; 
and from this circumſtance, I venture to cau- 
tion the Planter againſt relying too implicitly on 
the receipt for removing large trees given by 
Evelyn and others, however ſpecious it appears 


in theory, viz: cutting the tree all round and 
filling the trench up, and ſo leaving it for one 
year before removal: I can fay from my own 
experience on many beech trees ſo managed, 
that thoſe of the ſame age and upon 
the ſame ground, which had been remov- 
ed at once without ſuch preparation in a very 
few years far ſurpaſſed them; the great maſſes 
of tufted fibres which were carried to the new 
ground in the former method growing mouldy 
and rotting away, and the roots which had ſup- 
plied them the yea before not being in condition 
to throw out new ones; whilſt thoſe trees of 
about twenty years old, which were taken at 
once to their new deſtination, produced healthy 
fibres which ſoon became vigorous roots—if a 
Planter wiſhes to try Evelyn's method, he 
ſhould by all means let the tree ſtand 7ww9 years 
at leaft after cutting the roots before it's remo- 
val, at which time he may prune off the ſmalleſt 

1 fibres 


1 


fibres of the laſt year; and carry only the more 
hardened and woody part of the roots to the 
new ſite. 


Beech and ſycamore were the trees on which 
my experiments were made; perhaps oak, as 
having naturally fewer fibres, might have an- 
ſwered better in the method recommended by 
Mr. Evelyn.— Too much care cannot be taken 
to prevent the effects of drying winds and froſt 
on the roots of trees, at the time of taking up 

and tranſplanting; a tub of water thickened with 
earth to the conſiſtence of cream, ſhould be rea- 
dy to receive ſeedling plants by all means, and 
moſt others, in general as they are taken up 
and cloſe boxed carts ſhould be prepared for 
larger trees, in which they may be placed per- 
pendicularly on the bottom of their roots; many 
trees are ſpoiled by carrying them horizontally, 
one fide of the root is generally broken to 
pieces, and the cock ſhoots of the fir are injur- 
ed in taking them out of the cart in that poſi- 
tion ; the more hands, and the abler the men 
employed, in taking up trees of every ſize out 
of a nurſery, the ſafer they will be got up. 
When 
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When the ground is once opened, a ſtrong 
ſteady pull will raiſe a tree, with nearly all its 
roots uninjured; but if there is not ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe, the roots are ſhortened, 
and often cut to pieces with the ſpade, to faci- 
litate the removal.—In carrying on a large plan- 
tation with effect, much depends on the method 
of arranging the workmen : that which is given 
by Mr. Speechly, in his Deſcription of the great 
Improvements by planting at Welbeck, appears 
to be made with much judgment ; he divides 
his workmen into four claſſes, viz. takers-up, 
pruners, carriers, and planters.—Soon as the 
plants are taken up he beds them in the ground 
in the following manner ; a trench is opened at 
leaſt fifteen inches deep, and the young trees 
laid in with their tops aſlant, covering their 
roots well, and half way up the ſtem with the 
earth that comes out of a ſecond trench, which 
is filled in like manner, and ſo on, till a ſuf- 


ficiency are taken up for the preſent: occa- 


ſion. 


*. 


In a light ſoil, this trouble is but little; and 
by it they are ſecured both from the danger of 
1 their 
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are wanted for the pruners; whoſe work is per- 


round the plants, which work they generally 
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their roots drying, and their ſuffering by froſt 5 
they are carried in a low- wheeled waggon from 
the heaps where they have been bedded, to the 
pruners; when they arrive, the planters and 
pruners aſſiſt to bed them there, in the ſame 
manner as before deſcribed; there is a portable 
ſhed for the pruners to work under, which is 
alſo convenient for the reſt of the workmen, as 
a ſhelter in ſtormy weather; from the above 
heaps the plants are taken only, as faſt as they 


formed as before mentioned, with an attention 
at all times to plant with as much roots as can 
poſſibly be kept on: as ſoon as they are pruned, 
they are taken to the planters by the carriers, 
who are generally a ſet of boys, or the worſt of 
the labourers.—The planters go in pairs, one 
makes the holes, and the other ſets and treads 


perform alternately. 


Though Boutcher prefers ſpring for planting 
every ſort of ſeedling ; he allows he has had 
great ſucceſs in planting fir of all ages early in 
Auguſt; and ſtrongly recommends a trial of 
T- this 
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this practice.—It is not indeed an eaſy mat- 
ter to aſcertain the beſt ſeaſon for removing 
of trees, ſo much depends on the nature of the 
foil and ſituation, —In ſtormy ſituations I prefer 
planting in ſpring : but trees planted at this 
time will require more watering: in general, 
we may ſay, that with few exceptions (amongſt 
which, I think the aſh is one, which though 
apparently a very backward tree, ſeems to be 
injured by removal late in ſpring) all the decidu- 
ous trees may be planted in any month between 
October and their time of ſhooting into leaf; 
and Millar, in his early editions, mentions the 
beginning of May, as the beſt time to plant 
oak.—Boutcher and Lord Kaims agree with 


him; and I have followed that practice for ſe- 


veral years with ſuch great ſucceſs, that I ven- 
rure highly to recommend it. 


Out of ſome thouſand oak, tranſplanted the 
ſecond week in May, from a ſeedling-bed at 


Mr. Edgar's nurſery near the Foundling Hoſ- 


pital, where they had ſtood in that rich ſoil *till 
above four feet high ſcarcely one failed though 
carried thirty miles to a high ſituation in the 
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county of Wicklow ; they were tranſplanted in 
the year 1778, and are now, in 1792, above 
twenty feet high, and thick in proportion. 


Larch is another exception to autumn plant- 

ing; the moſt experienced writers, recommend 

planting them juſt as they puſh out in ſpring. 

- Ever-greens in general may be planted from 

the beginning of April to June, and ſome kinds, 

as the holly, {till later; I have planted them 
with ſucceſs at Midſummer. 


There is ſome reaſon however to think, 
that laurel and Scots-fir are exceptions, the lat- 
ter of which, from repeated experiments, I 
would not wiſh to plant after the month of 
March, whilſt the former may be ſafely plant- 
ed in November; or even the beginning of De- 
cember, when the weather is ſoft.— Perhaps on 
the whole, we ſhall find, that the beſt general 
rule we can eſtabliſh for removing evergreens, 
is to tranſplant either early in autumn, or when 


their buds begin to ſhoot in ſpring. 
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In every young plantation, if there is not a na- 
tugr] growth of thorn, hazel, &c. ſeveral lines of 
broom ſhould be ſown for ſhelter, the coſt is 
little, and the effect in preſerving the plants from 
the wind is very great. Moſt deciduous trees 
are apt to loſe the ſappineſs of their bark on 


tranſplantation ; and I have found it of great 
uſe when I did not cut them down the ſecond 
year, to draw a line as before mentioned, with 
a ſharp knife through the bark from tap to bot- 
tom, ſo as to let the tree ſpread, and prevent 
its being Hide. bound. | 


I ſhall now proceed to give particular direc- 
tions for planting, ſuited to the various ſoils 
and ſituations, as betore ſpecified, and firſt, 


For lay-ground or tillage-land of a ſufficient depth, 
zo bear trench-plowing, but in a bleak expoſure. 


The experienced author of Hints on Plant- 
ing, gives the beſt directions for the prepara- 
tion of ſuch ground by trench-plowing; which 
is to be done by a ſecond plough following in 
the furrow made by the firſt, going as deep as 

poſlible, 


1 


poſſible, and with a higher mold-hoard, throw- 
ing the earth over the firſt turned ſoil. 


If the ground has been ploughed out of Me 
lay, it muſt continue in the above ſituation 
for ſome months; by which time the turf at 
bottom will be rotten : it ſhould then be croſs- 
ploughed, and the deeper and finer the tilth is 
made, ſo much the better, for every ſucceſlive 
operation. | 


In good land thus prepared, almoſt any mode 
of planting may be adopted with ſucceſs; but 
as ſuch preparation generally implies a ſmooth 
open ſurface, and conſequently little ſhelter ; 
ſtrong plants about five years old, and which 
have been tranſplanted two years before in the 
nurſery, are beſt ſuited to the purpoſe. — 
Their height will be ſuch as to eſcape injury 
from thoſe ſtrong weeds which ſuch a ſoil and 
preparation muſt naturally produce, and the 
ſize and weight of the roots will keep them ſtea- 
dy and upright, without ſtaking or bankipg, 
which is a material circumſtance in a plantation 
of any extent. 


If 
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It trees of the above deſcription cannot be 
eaſily procured, the taller evergreens may be 
aſſiſted, by covering a few of their lower bran- 
ches with earth in the manner of laying, as 
before mentioned, and the deciduous trees, (beech 
and wallnut excepted) ſhould be cut cloſe to the 
ground, with a ſmooth ſloping cut ; this advice 
of Mr. Forteſcue's he ſupports from his own ex- 
perience, and aſſerts, that the firſt year's ſhoots 
have ſrequently exceeded four feet, 


Mr. Forteſcue's practice however, was in gene- 
ral, on ground pretty much covered with hazel and 
thorn, but where we are entirely deſtitute of ſnel- 
ter I would adviſe a mode recommended above 
one hundred and twenty years ago, by Smith, in 
his England's Improvement, in which he adviſes 
the laying of all deciduous trees floping on the 
turf or ſod, turned over as uſually done in mark- 
ing out our quickſet fences, covering them with 
the next ſpade of ſoil; and floping the bank 
which is laid over them down to the next row 
of plants, in order to conduct the rain to the 
roots; the rows ſhould ſtand ſo as to give the 


young plants the moſt effectual ſhelter, and the 
heads 


heads of the ſets ſhould be cut off at the time 
of planting, as we do our thorn quicks, from 
whoſe free growth when thus managed, we may 
ſafely adopt the practice, where the nature of 
the trees and expoſure of the ſituation would 
render them liable to be ſhaken in the ordinary 
mode of planting. 2 


In leſs expoſed ſituations, I ſhould wiſh to 
defer cutting them down till after one or two 
years growth, when there cannot be the leaſt 
doubt that the trees ſo managed, will in a 
very ſhort time far excel thoſe left ſtanding.— 
For this purpoſe, the Planter ſhould often viſit 
his plantation, and when he ices a tree dead 
at top or hide-bound, he ſhoud cut it down 
within fix inches at moſt of the ground; and 
where many ſhoots ſpring from the ſame root, 
all ſhould be cut oft but the ſtrongeſt, and the 
dead wood of the old ſtock cut cloſe to the 
young ſhoot. 


If the land be a ti clay, it may be much Im- 
proved by ſand or lime, and when thus prepar- 
ed there cannot be a better foil ſor orchards.— 

The fineſt in Worceſter-ſhire and Hereford-ſhire 
are 
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are on ſuch ſoils ; the. former of theſe counties 
has long been famous for its cyder, particularly 
that called Styre, from an apple of that name, 
which grows better in the foreſt of Deane and MW 
its vicinity, than many other parts of England. 


This apple is ſaid to have been originally 
brought from Styria near the Tyrol, and is 
ſuppoſed to produce the higheſt flavoured cyder, 
when planted on a ſoil which contains a mix- 
ture of Iron Ore, as it generally does in the for- 
eſt of Deane. We have large tracts of ſuch ſoil 
in Ireland, on part of which it might be worth 
while to make theexperiment ; but we can never 
hope for a good orchard from the practice too 
commonly adopted, of planting large grafted 
apple trees on a bleak expoſure, —We ſhould 
plant in the firſt inſtance, as Mr. Forteſcue with 

great judgment adviſes, four or five years old 
crab quicks or wildings (the former however are 
much the beſt,) in thoſe ſpots where they are to 
remain as the principal fruit trees of the future 
orchard. —They ſhould then be cut down and 

| grafted or inoculated in a few years, on the 
young healthy ſhoots from the beſt ſorts of fruit 
Ty | trees: 
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trees. When the real crab thus grafted comes 
into bearing, it may be expected to continue in 
perfection for more than a century, in the mean 
time an immediate ſupply of fruit may be ob- 
tained, if the orchard be well ſheltered, by 
planting in the intervals dwarf apple trees, on 
Harlem ſtocks or pitchards, which are trun- 
cheons made of the bearing boughs of ſuch 
ſort of apple trees chiefly, as throw out round 
the lower parts of their branches, a ſort of burr 
or excreſcence, very much reſembling the 
burrs of a deers horn, where it joins the head, 
on which part of the branch a ſtrong fibrous 
root is 1peedily formed, | 


The celebrated Iriſh cyder apple, called the 
Cacagee, grows very well when planted in this 
manner, as do ſeveral of the beſt cyder fruits 
on the banks of the Black Water in the county 
of Waterford ; but it ſhould be remembered, 
that trees thus raiſed, as well as thoſe grafted 
on dwarf ſtocks, though they come into bear- 
ing very ſoon, are of very ſhort duration, we 
ſhould not only take care to have a ſucceſſion, 
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but we ſhould perpetuate the beſt fruits, by 
grafting them from time to time on the crab 
ſtocks in the orchard, a ſufficiency of which 
ſhould be ready trained up to ſingle ſtems for 
that purpoſe. 


We have many places in Ireland, which, 
though not ſuited to the apple, would an- 
ſwer the pery pears to the utmoſt of our 
wiſhes ; but in this caſe, we ſhould be atten- 
tive to the kinds we plant.—Thoſe called in 
Hereford-ſhire, Taunton Squaſh and Beſbury, 
are the pears molt approved of for making pery, 
which I have known to be ſold in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roſs, in Hereford-ſhire, for ten 
guineas the hogſhead by the maker, and that 
to the amount of fifty hogſheads, all the property 
of one perſon. 


It was with this ſparkling beverage that the 
| amiable Kerles of Roſs, in Herefordſhire, bet- 
ter known as immortalized by Mr. Pope, un- 
der the name of the Man of Roſs, uſed to treat 
twelve of his neighbours at dinner every Thurſ- 
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day, ſelected indiſcriminately ſrom the gentle- 
men and farmers who attended the market of 
that town.—The general communication on ſub- 
jets of agriculture, &c. which naturally re- 
ſulted from ſuch a meeting was of advantage to 
both parties, whilſt he afforded in himſelf an 
example of every ſocial virtue.—Though libe- 
ral to magnificence in the execution of ſeveral 
public works, for the advantage and ornament 
of the town, many of which ſtill remain, he 
was ſo plain in his manners, and frugal in his 
expences on himſelf, that he was enabled to ex- 
tend his charity to a degree which has ſince be- 
come proverbial, and to give this conſtant week- 
ly entertainment to all his neighbours in their 
turn; at which time his table was covered 
with all the beſt productions of IIerefordſhire, 
and the neighbouring counties; but no ſoreign 
wine or ſpirits were ever allowed to appear, 
their place being amply ſupplied by fine beers, 
Redſtreak and Styre cyder, and particularly by 
Pery of a quality little inferior to the beſt cham- 
paigne.—Some of this kind I taſted in his n 
parlour at Roſs, when on a tour I made a few 
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years ſince, through the cyder counties, on pur- 
pole to gain information on the ſubject of or- 
chards.— His houſe was then converted to a 
well kept inn, from the maſter of which, a 
very well informed man, and the curate of the 
pariſh, who dwelt with rapture on the memory 
of Mr. Kerles, I obtained the above particu- 
lars, as well as ſome uſeſul hints on cyder 
and pery. 


The pleaſure and advantages ariſing from 
plantations of other ſpecies of fruit trees be- 
ſide the apple, ſeem to have been much better 
underſtood in the laſt century than in the pre- 
ſent; many of the writers on Rural Cfcono- 
micks of thoſe days, dwell with ſuch heartfelt 
ſatisfaction on the directions they give for lay- 
ing out and planting their “ Labyrinthe of 
« Sweets,” and © Paradiſes of Content.” —That 


notwithſtanding the formality of ther arrange- 
ment, even a faſtidious Modern Improver might 
be tempted to take a morning walk in them, 
in order to enjoy © the verdant carpets” they 
deſcribe, © bordered with the primroſe and 
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« the violet, and all the pride of ſpring, be- 
e tween the woodbine hedge, and fragrant eg- 
ce lantine, ſheltered by the filbert, plum, quince 
„ and medlar, or ſhaded over by the lofty wal- 
„ nut, cheſnut, or cherry tree. | 


* On whoſe ſprays, 
* The Threoſtle chaunts his roundelays.” 


This decorated walk which is recommended 
to the good huſbandman, in many authors of the 
laſt age, and differs very little from the mo- 
dern ſhrubbery, except in being formed of 
ſtraight lincs, and invariably bordered with trees 
which were planted for %, as well as ornament, 
was generally carried round a conſiderable piece 
of ground, which contained the orchard pro- 
perly ſo called, the garden for eſculent plants, and 
uſually ſeveral ponds for fiſh and water-fowl. 


And perhaps on the whole, a few acres 
could not be more agreeably or advantageouſly 
diſpoſed of, eſpecially as ſuch an improvement 
is within the compaſs of many who could not 
afford the extent of ground, and other ex- 
pences attending the practice of modern orna- 
mental gardening. 


The 
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from Holland. 


obſerved to ſtand its effects better than either 
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The great longevity and ſtately growth of the 
walnut, cheſnut, and wilding cherry, entitle 
them to the firſt rank amongſt timber trees; but 
in order to improve their fruit, they ſhould 
certainly be grafted or inoculated : this appears 
to be the conſtant practice abroad, and I have 
reaſon to think, that the difficulty we find in 
the proceſs here, ariſes from the gardeners max- 
ing uſe of loom or clay, in place of a ſtrong 
grafting wax, which I have obſerved has been 
applied to all the grafted nuts which are brought 
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In planting foreſt trees, the oak, wallnut, 
Spaniſh cheſnut, elm and aſh, ſhould be our 
principal conſideration, which may be plant- 
ed at about twenty feet aſunder, avoiding 
ſtraight lines, for many reaſons ; the planta- 
tion ſhould then be thickened up with any other 
fort of trees; placing Scots fir and beech in 
the moſt expoſed ſituations, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea, where the ſycamore is 


of the above. 
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Hazel nuts, and the ſeeds of Liburnam, Por- 
tugal, Spaniſh, and common broom may then 
be ſcattered through them ; and juniper, holly, 
and laurel planted towards the front, and near 
the opens and walks, which will be at once 
very ornamental; and afford good cover for 
game. 


For planting in natural woodland, among ft 
ſhrubs and thickets. 


It has before been obſerved that the talleſt and 
weakeſt bodied plants may be ſelected for that 
purpoſe. Inthe ſpaces which they may fill amongſt 


the ſhrubs and under-wood, they will certain- 
ly ſacceed, and make good trees, it taken up 
with roots proportioned to their ſize, and plant- 
ed with care.—Experience has proved, that 
where hazel and white-thorn grow with vigour, 
almoſt every ſpecies of foreſt tree may be plant- 
ed to advantage: it will only be found neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the branches of the ſhrubs from 
over-topping, or interfering with the young 
ſhoots of the plantation, and paying a proper 
attention to keep the plants from being top- 
| heavy; 
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heavy, as they are more apt to be in thĩs Gtua- 
tion than in any other, and generally exhibit 
ſuch marks of luxuriant health, as appear ex- 


traordinary to thoſe who conſider the neigh- 


bouring ſhrubs as likely to draw all the nouriſh- 
ment from the fore/t-trees; but as Forteſcue 
juſtly obſerves, Providence has wiſely ſcattered 
the food of each plant over the ſurface of the 
earth, ſo that many trees of different ſpecies, 
will grow well in an acre of ground, where 
the fame number of one kind would actually 
ſtarve for want of nouriſhment ; and we have 
only to view a grove of the laſt age, conſiſting 
of one ſpecies of trees, to be convinced of the 
inferiority of each tree which compoſes it, to 
one of the ſame age growing amongſt plants of 
different ſpecies, though equally cloſe and nu- 
merous. 


The holes ſhould be made amongſt the 


ſhrubs, from eight to twenty feet aſunder, as 
an open offers.—In this unwrought ſoil they 
ſhould be conſiderably larger than the roots 
deſigned to be planted in them, in order to 
give room to the young ſibres, and if made 
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ſome time before the planting, ſo much the 
better.—But the good ſoil, after being chopped 
and broken fine, ſhould be returned into the 
holes : for if left on the edge till the planting 
| ſeaſon, as is uſually done, the finer parts will 
be waſhed by the rains into the ground, or loſt 
amongſt the graſs and leaves, ſo as very much 
to retard the progreſs of the Planter. 


For making holes in wood-land, a long blad- 
ed hoe, with a narrow axe on the other point, 
will be found to be a very uſeful inſtrument, 
as here the roots of hazel and thorn are con- 
tinually croſſing the ſpots where the holes 
ſhould be made. f 


What we thin out of our plantations of fix or 
ſeven years growth, tho? much drawn up, may be 
planted in this ground with great ſucceſs. — 
They will here recover ſtrength and a proper 
form.—l have known larch, which had been 
apparently dead for ſome time, of a duſky lead 
colour, and broke off by the cattle at three feet 
from the ground, where they were about an 
inch and a half diameter; on being removed 
2 | G into 
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into a hazel coppice about twelve years ago, 
not qnly to recover their natural colour, and 
make new leaders, but become moſt beautiful 
trees, and are at this time, above thirty feet 
high. 


When we have not the advantage of natural 
wood. land, but poſſeſs a good ſoil and frong land 


ſhelter, well furniſhed plants either from a nur- 


ſery, or the thinning of plantations, about five 
or ſix feet high, may be removed with ſucceſs, 
and even thoſe of a larger ſize, if ſufficient 
care is taken to raiſe them with as much roots 
as poflible, and carry them without injury to 
their new deſtination. 


For this laſt purpoſe, there cannot be a bet- 
ter machine than that firſt introduced into this 


kingdom by Mr. Robinſon, a Scottiſh Engineer. 


It conſiſts of a pole about ſixteen or eigh- 


teen feet long, divided at the ſtronger end into 


two branches, which are morticed into an axle- 
tree, over which a piece of timber is bolted, 
about a foot high, with a hollow on the up- 
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per part fix inches wide and four deep, which 
ſhould be dreſſed very round and ſmooth ; to 


this axle-tree, which muſt be ſeven feet long, 


a pair of high and very ſtrong 'cart-wheels 
are occaſionally fitted. ——The hollowed piece 
of timber, being firſt well covered with 
ſtraw or a mat, is then applied cloſe to the 
trunk of the tree; and the pole, which wall 
in this ſituation lie up the ſtem, is to be 
tied cloſe as poſſible along it, putting ſtraw 
between the bark and the cords; the roots 


having been previouſly cut round, about three 


feet from the trunk on every fide, to the depth 
of the under fibres, and a rope applied to the 
top of the pole; the latter is drawn downwards, 
and with it the ſtem of the tree, which con- 
ſequently forces up the whole root from its un- 
der bed with all its fibres, and leaves it hang- 
ing on the axle-tree between the wheels; it 
is then drawn with the root foremoſt over the 
hole defigned for its reception, and the pole be- 
ing freed from the ſtem, the latter regains its 
natural poſition, and the earth being carefully 
laid about, and inſerted with a blunt pointed 
tick, amongſt the roots, and the whole well 
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watered, the tree will ſcarcely exhibit the leaſt 
mark of removal in the ſecond year. 


It is evident that this machine not only ac- 
celerates the taking up of large trees, but 
carries all their roots without injury ; which is 
ſeldom the caſe when they are obliged to be 
brought any diſtance in any other manner of 
conveyance ; and as this machine will alſo be 
found of. the utmoſt ſervice in rooting up ſach 
trees as a Planter may wiſh to remove, with- 
out an intention of planting again; but where 


the roots would prove injurious or diſagreeable 
if ſuffered to remain in the ground. —] annex 


three explanatory drawings, and will ven- 
ture to aſſert, - that with a little attention to 
Boutcher”s advice of twice tranſplanting, and dig- 
ging round the roots in the nurſery, trees may 


be thus removed of ſuch a ſize, as will afford, 


not only immediate decoration, but confidera- 


ble ſhelter; it muſt however, be always remem- 


bered, that a great extent. of plantation can ne- 
ver be effected with the waſte of time and ex- 
pence of labour, which ſuch heavy operations 
require, — They are only ſuited to the gratifica- - 
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tion of a Planters wiſhes in particular in- 
flances from ſuch you can indulge but flender 
expectations of future fame, as an improver 
of your country a few dotting trees will never 
change the face of an extenſive tract of naked 
ground: in ſuch ſituations, 


&« Rich the robe, 
And ample let it flow, that Nature wears 
On her thron'd eminence : where'er ſhe takes 
« Her horizontal march, purſue her flep 
„ JVith ſweeping train of forefl ; hill to hill, 
« Unite with prodigality of ſhade.” 


Masox's Engliſh Garden. 
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PLATE I. Figure 1. 


Shews the pole divided at the end, and inſerted 
into the axle tree, with the hollow'd piece ſlimber 


Over it. 


Figure 2. 


Repreſents the machine brought cloſe over the 
root of the tree, and the pole tied up along the 


em. 5 
| Figure 3. 

Shews the manner in which the root will fit be- 
tween the wheels ; when the pole has been drawn 
down, the little wheel behind may be uſed by in- 
ſerting its frame into the pole, as the fingle wheel 
of a plough uſually is done; but except for very 
large trees, and ſuch as are to be carried a con- 
fiderable diſtance, there is no occaſion for this third 
wheel. 
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Plate 1. 
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For the fourth diviſion of ſoils: viz. a dry 
ſhifting ſand : the plants ſhould be no higher 
than barely to eſcape being covered with the 
drifis.—On ſuch land, ſtrong weeds do not 
abound, and the ſooner the plant is enured to 
the ſoil after the ſeedling fibres attain a reaſon- 
able firmneſs, the better chance of its ſucceed- 
ing: we cannot aſſiſt its growth by ſtirring the 
ground 1n this drifting ſand ; for as the fault of 
the ſoil is want of coheſion, 1t is not adviſeable 
to dig amongſt the trees when once planted. 
The holes ſhould be made at the time of plant- 
ing, and if the expence would not be very 
great, a cart of mold ſhould attend the opera- 
tion, and another with water; and when the 
holes are half filled up over the roots, ſome wa- 
ter ſhould be poured on, and the remainder of 
the earth and ſand thrown in. 


Though ſuch a driving ſand ſeems the leaſt 
likely of any to gratify the Planter's wiſhes, 
we have ſeveral initances of its producing a 
great growth of timber.—Mr. Speechly de- 
{ſcribes thoſe very ſucceſsful plantations of the 
Duke of Portland at Welbeck, to have been 

made 
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made on ſuch a ſoil, which he ſays is called in 
Nottingham-ſhire, Fore/t-lands, being a conti- 
nuation of hills and dales, covered merely with 
a mixture of ſand and gravel, the hills abound. 
ing moſtly with the latter, and the vallies with 
the former; as the ſmaller particles are by the 
wind and rains brought from time to time from 
the high grounds to the lower. 


In a well ſheltered part of ſuch a valley, the 
nurſery is formed, which is to ſupply plants for 
a conſiderable tra& of the ſurrounding hills.— 
The plants raiſed there for that purpoſe are 
oak, beech, larch, Spaniſh cheſnut, Weymouth 
pine, and all ſorts of fir, (the Scots except- 
ed,) together with ſome inferior ſorts for the 
purpoſe of ſhelter, amongſt which, the —_ 
is moſt prized. 


The quantities raiſed on theſe ſandy val- 
leys at the Duke of Portland's muſt be very 
great indeed, for the ſupply of ſuch extenſive 
tracts of plantation, from ſixty to a hundred 
acres being often planted, as Mr. Speechly 
ſtates, in one ſeaſon, and that conſidered only 

8 
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as a part of one deſign for clothing the great. 
chain of hills above deſcribed. | 


The land intended to be planted, 1s well 
ploughed and manured with lime, about twenty- 
four barrels to the acre, for a crop of turnips : 
when the turnips are eaten off, the ground is 
ploughed with a trenching plough, to the depth 
of twelve inches. — This deep ploughing is of 
the utmoſt ſervice both to the future growth of 
the plants, and to the eaſe of carrying on the 
operation of planting. 

The manner of diſpoſing the trees in the plan- 
tations at Welbeck, depends much on the par- 
ticular ſhape of the part to be planted ; and 
on the taſte of the perſon employed at the 


* 
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time. 


Between the hills towards the outſide of the 
plantation, ridings are frequently left from ſixty 
to a hundred yards in breadth ; which are con- 
tracted towards the middle of the woods to ten 
or twelve yards : on the tops of the hills, where 
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there are plains, lawns are left of an acre 
or two in extent, which form a pleaſing va- 
riety; in ſome of them cedars of Lebanon 
are planted at irregular diſtances to form here- 
after an open grove.—This tree ſeems peculi- 
arly adapted to this light moiſt land ; on the 
outſides of the plantation next the ridings, 
evergreens are ſcattered profuſely, hollies, lau- 
rels, yews, junipers, &c.—Sometimes each ſort 
by itſelf, and at other times intermixed, but, 
always ſo as to avoid the appearance of a regu- 
lar edging, now and then a rare foreign tree 
is introduced, ſuch as the Virginian Nlip tree, 
&c. &. 


When the ground is laid out into quarters 
for planting, certain parts are aſſigned to beech, 
larch, Spaniſh cheſnut, &c. which are intro- 
duced in irregular patches, through the plan- 
tations, with an excellent effect, from the di- 
verſity of ſhades, eſpecially in thoſe parts of 
the foreſt, where four or five large hilly points 
meet in the ſame yalley, and tend, as it were to 
one center. 


In 
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In carrying on the work of planting, the 
largeſt trees of every ſort are got in firſt; were 
they to proceed otherwiſe, the making a hole 
for a large rooted tree, after the ſmall ones 
were planted as thick as they ought to be, 
would cauſe great confuſion.—Birch is gene- 
rally the tree to begin with, as it bears removal 
perfectly well. At the height of ſix or ſeven feet, 


of thoſe, or rather of a leſs ſize, three or four hun- 


dred are planted on one acre; and nearly the 
ſame number of their firſt ſized oak; then the 
maſſes of larch, birch, and Spaniſh cheſnut are 
got in; and ſome of a ſmaller ſize of the ſame 
ſpecies are inſerted through the whole : then a 
number of ſmaller ſized oak, and laſtly, theſe 
are thickened with ſmall ſeedling birch, the 
whole made up to about two- thouſand plants 
of different ſizes and ages to the Engliſh acre, 
great care being taken, that they are as free 
from ſtraight lines and regularity as poſlible, 


both to give a natural air to the plantation, and 
to avoid the effect of penetrating winds. 


When the planting is finiſhed, a conſiderable 


quantity of acorns, keys, and maſt, are inſert- 
H 2 ed 
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ed i in ſhort drills of two or three feet in length 
amongſt the young trees, which in ſome ſitu- 
ations may be conſidered as the moſt certain 
fource of a good growth of timber.— This leads. 
to the progreſs of their oak at Welbeck, of which 
Mr. Speechly gives two inſtances, one of twen- 
ty-eight, the other of fifty years growth; in the 
former they are about twenty-ſix feet high, and 
about eighteen inches round: in the latter 
they exceed ſixty feet, and are ſomewhat more 
than three 1 in circumference ; but are very long 
and fair i in the bole, without knots or lateral 
ſhoots, from their having been at firſt thickly 
planted, and regularly thinned only as _ re- 
| quired room. 


In addition to this ſatisfactory account from 
Mr. Speechly, we have the experience of the 
hte Duke of Cumberland on ' Bagſhot, as an 
encouragement to the owners of fandy gravely 
waſtes—here a looſe red ſand, or hard whitiſh 
gravel and ſpar, ſeemingly a decompoſition of 
manganeſe and granite, mixed with a ſmall Por- 
tion of black turfy mould formed the whole 
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of the ſoil of that great tract, which he ſpeedi- 
ly covered, not only with fir of various kinds, 
but with Spaniſh cheſnut, laurel, lignum vita, 
juniper and other ever-greens and ſhrubs. 


The next diviſion, viz. the ſhallow rocky 
foil, is peculiarly adapted to improvement by 
plantation, which will be found to be not only 
the moſt pleaſing, but the moſt economic 
meaſure we can adopt. 


For the better carrying the Planter's deſign 
into execution here, I ſhall follow Kennedy, 
who ſeems to have had great PRI on 
ſuch ſoils. | 


As it will be ener to vane In every ſpot 


where a little earth can be got amongſt tlie rocks, 


he recommends the uſe of light long bladed boes, 


with a pick on the other end: with the broad 


end, or a ſharp narrow ſpade, the turf ſhould 
be pared off as thin as poſſible; with the narrow 
end, the ground muſt be picked up about fix 
inches deep; taking out ſuch, ſtones as the hoe 
looſens, for the ſpace of about two feet diame- 
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ter, and avoiding the rocks ; when they inter- 
vene, ſo as to prevent a hole being made for 
a greater ſpace than ſix feet, three or four holes 
may be made very near together in the next in- 
terval, as the trees, though cloſe on one ſide, 
will have ſufficient air on the other, and in 
ſuch ſituations, the Planter muſt avail him- 
ſelf of every poſſible ſpot which will admit a 
tree. 5 


The earth thus ſtirred up in the hole, may 
be left in it, and the turf which was firſt pared 
off, turned upſide down, and laid on one ſide 
until it has been well moiſtened by autumnal 
rains ; immediately after which, the trees ſhould 
be planted. Spring would be a bad ſeaſon for 
this work, from the danger of drought, which 
would be doubly deſtructive in this dry, burn- 
ing ſoil, and for the ſame reaſon, the turf pared 
off ought not to be put in the bottom of the 
hole, as is uſually done in other ſituations, 
as it is here generally light and ſpungy, and full 
of ſedge, which would admit the parching winds, 


and prevent the plants taking root. 


f Having 
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Having thus waited 'till after the firſt heavy 
autumnal rains, take up as many ſeedlings 
from a deep well prepared nurſery as can be 
planted in one day, preſerve all the roots poſſi- 
ble, and let them be carried to your plantati- 
on in a flat baſket covered with wet moſs.— 
A ſpace of about ten inches broad muſt be 
opened in the center of each hole, which may 
be done by a chop of a broad ſpade, and turn- 
ing it once about; in this the ſeedling plant 
mult be laid horizontally, with all its roots ſpread 
out about three or four inches deep if you can ; 
then raiſe up the head of the plant juſt at the 
junction of the root with the ſtem, and put 
the earth cloſe up to it; prick the reſt of the 
hole lightly with a ſpade, and cover it with the 
turf, graſs ſide down, after firſt making a cut 
in one fide to introduce the ſtem of the plant, 
which will be more effectually kept in an upright 
poſture by this, than by looſe earth, and is 
preſerved by it at the ſame time from the effect 
of drying winds. 


This is certainly an excellent mode of plant- 
ing in a ſhallow ſoil, but I have ſome doubts 
whether 
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whether it might not be better at the time of 


' Planting to cut down the deciduous trees (Birch 


and Walnut excepted) at about two inches 
from the ſurface; in this caſe the new ſhoot 
will be perpendicular, and never have the leaſt 
inclination to another poſition, which is not the 
cafe in Kennedy's mode, as he candidly admits, 
by directing the top of the tree to be turned to 
the North, that the ſun's influence may tend to 
keep the ſtem in an upright poſition, 


In planting as above, as well as in every other 
ſituation, though the holes are prepared, two 
men ſhould always be together at putting in 
the plants; one ſhould be on his knees, hold- 
ing the plant and ſpreading its roots, whilſt 
the other with a ſpade or ſhovel, throws on the 
mould in ſuch a manner, that the fine par- 
ticles are equally diſtributed amongft the fi- 
bres.—The roots of no trees ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the air if poſſible, but thoſe of ſeed- 
lings in particular, the nature of their fibres 


render them peculiarly ſuſceptible of injury, 


and a want of attention in this point,, has often 


* | rendered 
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rendered ineffectual all the preparation of the 
ground, and other care in planting. 


In ſpring, acorns, maſt or other tree ſeeds 
may be ſown in the holes where the plants have 
failed, chopping the turned ſod through the 
earth in the hole, or placing it at bottom if 
not ſufficiently mellow ; and as there is little 
danger to be apprehended from weeds in this 


ground, a fine growth may be expected from 


ſeed, inſomuch that if you do not abound in 
ſeedling plants, you may leave in autumn every 
ſecond or third hole unplanted, for the pur- 
poſe of receiving the ſeeds in /pring. 


For planting in a ſhallow moor, without rock, 
of a uniform ſurface, and a ſoft and wet ſoil — . 


We have an excellent guide in the author of 
the Treatiſe on the Pinus Silve/tris.— His prac- 
tice ſeems indeed to have been confined to 


ſuch a ſoil. 
I ſhall therefore, tranſcribe thoſe parts of 


his work which I think moſt inſtructive for 
| I cultivating 
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cultivating this uſeful tree, which, as Forteſ- 
cue obſerves, is never out of place, and flou- 
Tiſhes in every ſoil and every climate from the 
ſandy plains of Heſſe Darmſtadt, to the crag- 
gy mountains of North Britain; which may be 
planted in our wet bogs, and will, at the ſame 
time, form the moſt beautiful covering for our 
dryeſt and bleakeſt hills, 


He 
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He objects to tranfplanting this ſpecies of 
fir in a nurſery, and putting them out at three 
or four years old, both from the hazard they 
will run in removal at that age, and from the 
great inconvenience, when ſeveral hundreds 
of acres are to be planted in one ſeaſon, 


which 1s frequently the caſe at preſent in Scot- 


land. 


He adviſes that the plants may be removed 
at two years old, from the ſeed bed to the 
place deſigned ſor their future growth; if it 
be a bare heath or ſhallow moor, not produc- 
tive of coarſe graſs or ſtrong weeds, they will 
ſoon get above the heath, if only their tops 
appear when planted. —On ſuch ground, no 
holes need be made, a long narrow ſpade, 
with a ſtrong foot-hold on one ſide, is forced 
as deep into the ground as the foot can preſs 
it, and as it is drawn gently out, a little plant 
is flipped into the opening before or behind the 
ſpade as moſt convenient, by a boy who car- 
ries the plants in a little baſket, with wet moſs 
on them ; but if the weather is dry or windy 
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it is the better way to have the plants 
brought into the field in a veſſel of water, 
in which earth has been mixed to the con- 
ſiſtence of pap, from which ſmall parcels of 
ſeedlings may be taken out as they are 
wanted. 


After the plant is inſerted in the cleft made 
by the ſpade, the ground is preſſed cloſe about 
it with the foot, and nothing further is neceſſary 
to the work, which may be performed at the rate 
of one ſhilling per thouſand; a man with his two 
little attendants planting two thouſand in one 


day with great eaſe. 


As the author computes the number to an 
Engliſh acre, it would take juſt ſeven thouſand 
eight hundred and forty to an Iriſh acre, to 
have the trees at three feet every way from 
each other. —This I allow to be a great num- 
ber, more than twice what I have ever known 
to be planted : but the Author aſſerts, if no- 
thing but Scots fir 1s intended in the planta- 
tion, they ſhould not be at a greater diſtance, 

not 
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not only for the purpoſe of affording each 
other ſhelter on bleak expoſures, but as it is 
the excellency of the fir for timber to grow 
ſtraight and tall as poſſible, free from knots, 
and nearly of equal thickneſs from top to bot- 
tom, to all which, thick planting certainly con- 
tributes: in this, he ſtates we are directed by 
Nature in the growth of the wild fir, which 
frequently ſtands much cloſer together than is 
here required; yet when old, they produce 
maſts of prodigious length, of the fineſt grain, 
and free from knots: Their cloſeneſs and ſtrug- 
gle to get their tops to the air, conducing to 


their height and even growth, whilſt their near 


approach cauſes their ſuperfluous ſide branches 
to die, and the rubbing of one tree againſt ano- 
ther, as agitated by the wind, diveſts them of 
the little rotten ſtumps ; the place where they 
grew is ſoon covered over with a firm wood, 
and the ſtem becomes ſmooth, encreaſing by 
ſuperadded growths without the mark of a 
branch having ever been on it. 
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That the beſt foreign timber has thus been 
produced, appears from comparing its grain 
with what we raiſe in a different way; the lat- 


ter being ſuffered to grow in an open ſpace, 
without any thing to interrupt the fide ſhoots, 
ſoon becomes a broad headed buſh : the ſide 
branches being often as ſtrong as the middle 
ſhoot, and the bottom of the ſtem conſidera- 
[1 bly groſſer than the upper part, and through 
the whole a mere conjunction of knots.— The 
13 former on the other hand nearly of an equal 
ſize throughout, free from knots, and of ſo 
| fine a grain or reed, as the workmen call 
l it, (which is in fact, no more than the an- 
nual encreaſe of growth) that it is ſcarcely to 
| | be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye : but has by 
ll the help of a glaſs, been counted to the ſurpriz- 
if ing number of four hundred Lamina in the ſpace 
| of one foot, plainly indicating that the tree mult 
| have taken at leaſt two hundred years to come 
| to that ſize. 
| 


| The cloſeneſs of their early growth he alſo 
aſſerts has a tendency to produce more heart or 
red wood in a given time, which is the criterion 


of 
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of the merit of this timber, at the time of 
felling. 


What an encouragement is here held out to 
the cloathing of our nearly barren mountains 
with this uſeful tree, when the ſlowneſs of its 
growth in the diameter of its ſtem, tends to 
its perfection; and where the neceſſary cloſe- 
neſs in the beginning would afford ſuch thin- 
nings, as in many parts of Ireland would pro- 
duce a moſt profitable and ſpeedy return. 


Spruce fir may be planted at once from the 
ſeedling-bed, in the manner directed for the 
Scots, except that they need not be planted 
ſo cloſe, and ſhould not be removed until three 
years old ; but as this tree bears removal very 
well at any ſize under four feet, and is not of 
ſuch general uſe, nor ſo well ſuited to the 
ſoil of Ireland in general as the former, I 
think it had better be once tranſplanted in the 
nurſery.—Silver fir, is of ſo ſlow a growth for 
the firſt three years, that it can never be pro- 
pagated but by tranſplantation; when it is two 


or 
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or three feet high it removes with great ſucceſs, 
and on a ſtiff ſtubborn ſoil, where other ever- 
greens ſcarcely make any progreſs, I have 
known this beautiful tree grow to great perfec- 
tion; it will bear the ſea air, and a very bleak 
expoſure; but it amply repays the advantages 
of a milder ſituation : two of thoſe in a valley 
in a deep fandy ſoil at Mount-Uſher, in the 
county of Wicklow, meaſuring twelve feet 
round at fix feet from. the ground, and 
were above a hundred feet higa many years 


ago. 


Forteſcue aſſerts the advantage of planting 
Weymouth pine in Woodlands, at once from 
the ſeed bed; and from my own experience, 
I can vouch the ſucceſs of this practice: of one 
hundred planted in the county of Wicklow, 
from the ſeed bed, about twenty years ago, 
ninety-eight remain, many of them above forty 
feet high, and meaſuring from thirty inches to 
four feet four inches in circumference z they 
were three years old when tranſplanted. 


> 


It 


. 


It is not, however, eaſy to aſcertain the 
ſoil in which the different ſpecies of fir make 
the greateſt progreſs; thoſe diſpoſed to run 
down-wards like the Scots, filver fir, and 
pinaſter, will grow on the tops of dry banks, 
or narrow double ditches; but 1 have never 
known a ſpruce fir, or Weymouth pine to 
thrive in ſuch ſituations. —Shelter, and I be- 
lieve a mellow foil are requiſite to bring the lat- 
ter to perfection: thoſe I have before mentioned 
grow in ſuch a ſoil, with a ſubſtratum of looſe 
red earth to a great depth. 


I ſhould have ſaid the ſame of the ſpruce fir, 
(as ſeveral I have on that kind of ground, have 
made a moſt rapid progreſs, many of them be- 
ing more than four feet fix inches in girth, at 
twenty-five years from the ſeed) had I not 
ſeen remarkable fine trees of this ſpecies in very 
different ſoils, thoſe, for example, at Gloſter in 
the King's county have grown to the greateſt 
perfection, in a black peaty moor, over a ſtiff 
gravelly clay remarkably ſteril : Thoſe at Bally- 
Killcavan, in the Queen's county, were moſt 
| K beautiful, 
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beautiful, before an improving gardener cut off 
all their weeping branches; they ſeem to grow 
on a dry limeſtone gravel, and Boutcher ſpeaks 
highly of the merit of the ſpruce, as ſuited to 
hungry deep till and clays, where he aſſerts they 
would in a ſhort time change the cold and 
gloomy appearance of ſuch inhoſpitable tracts of 
land: but whatever may be the ſoil, its roots 
feem to demand room to ſpread on the ſurface, 
nor ſhould thoſe trees be ſuffered to continue 
eloſe together for any length of time; they have 
| a natural inclination. to grow ſtraight and up- 
right, and do not require to ſtand ſo thick for 
the purpoſe of improving their timber, as is 
recommended fer the Scots fir: When they 
have not been judiciouſly thinned, I have known 
whole groves of fourteen years growth ſudden- 
ly decay, to the great diſappointment of the 
planter, and diſcredit of this beautiful tree, 
1 which by proper attention might have been pre- 
| ſerved in full vigour. It is an indiſputable fact, 
| that the timber when of a proper age, and ſuf- 
fered to ſtand *till the knots have been covered 
| tor the ſpace of eighteen or twenty feet, is ex- 
| cellent 
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cellent for every purpoſe to which white or 
yellow deal is applicable; and every planter 
mult allow, that in whatever ſoil it agrees with, 
no tree can produce a ſpeedier or more effectual 
ſhelter, whilſt at the ſame time by its lively ver- 
dure, cloſe foliage, and pictureſque diſpoſition 
of its weeping branches, (circumſtances always 
to be obſerved when the tree is in a perfect 
thriving ſtate) it is peculiarly adapted to ſeveral 
purpoſes of rural decoration. 
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ON 


PRUNIN G. 


AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 


W 0 0 8. 


AVING now gone through the taſk J origi- 
nally propoſed, of comparing the works of 

the moſt approved Authors on the ſubje& of 
planting, with the reſult of my own experi- 
ence, and adapting as much as lay in my 
power the variety of directions they contain, to 
the ſoils and ſituations for which they appear to 
have been reſpectively intended; J ſhall offer a 
ſew obſervations. on the management of planta- 
tions of ſome years ſtanding, when the care and 
attention which has been beſtowed on them at 
the time of planting, ſhall have produced that 
luxuriant growth, which, whilſt it gratifies the 
planter's wiſhes at the moment, would utterly 


defeat 
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defeat them in the end, if not ſkilfully directed 
and kept within proper bounds.—I ſhall not 
however greatly enlarge upon the ſubject of 
pruning, as excluſive of my wiſh to give this 
little treatiſe the merit of being conciſe at leaſt, 
if it ſhall lay claim to nothing more, I have not 
found thoſe contradictions in Authors with re- 
ſpect to that branch of the planter's art, which 
are to be obſerved in moſt others; it being uni- 
yerſally admitted, that the heavy uſe of the 
knife or ſaw on the ſide branches, though pre- 
vented from being injurious by the admiſſion 
of froſt or rain, as certainly may be done by 
the {kill of the workman and application of Mr. 
Foreſgyth's and other compoſitions, ſtill tends to 
weaken the „em, and encreaſe the head ſo as to 
make the tree top-heavy ; and thus either looſens 
the root or produces in the future timber what 
the Engliſh woodmen call windſhakes, whilſt on 
the other hand the neglect of cutting off in time 
the ill placed luxuriant, branches, permits im- 
proper boughs to take the lead, and fills the 
timber with unſightly knots ; the want of time- 
ly thinning has the ſame eſſect on a plantation, 


which 


„ 


which too ſevere pruning of the ſtem produces, 
the plants in both caſes being drawn up to weak 
lender poles. On the whole, no better general 
rule can be given than that, of never ſuffering 
any part of a tree to interfere with its neigh- 
bour for a ſecond ſeaſon. By this rule judiciouſſy 
applied, you may continually extend your plan- 
tations, whilſt they are compoſed of trees young 
enough to bear tranſplanting. At a more ad- 
vanced age, the ſaw and long-handled pruning 
ſheers will be found to be very uſeful inſtru- 
ments; but if after this, they ſtill ſtand too cloſe 
together, the axe muſt do its office, taking care 
at the ſame time, that the falling of one tree 
does not injure another, which is beſt pred ent- 
ed by a careful labourer attending on the eller, 
with a long pole, whoſe top is furniſhed with an 
iron fork and a hook on one fide of it, by which 
he either draws the falling tree towards him, or 
puſhes it off, ſo as beſt to keep clear of the 
branches or ſtem of thoſe trees which are de- 
ſigned to remain. A conſiderable profit may 
thus be made of our plantations or coppice 


woods, even of a very few years growth, and 
8 both 
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both may in time be converted into open 

groves, where the branching heads of well 
grown healthy timber trees, at thirty feet aſun- 
der, ſhall afford more ſhade and ſhelter, than 
ten times their number ſuffered to crowd each 

other, in the ordinary method of management; 
the over-/tands here injuring the underwood, 
only as the former gradually arrives at perfec- 
tion ; thus warm and ſheltered by their cloſeneſs 
| when young, and thinned from time to time as 
they want room, they never become hide-bound 
or rampiked, but will at the ſecond fall of the 
coppice-wood, he worth three times at leaſt, the 
purchaſe of the fee-fimple of the ground they 
occupy, after repaying the ſum they might have 
ſold for at the time of reſerving them with in- 
tereſt, and alſo the loſs the underwood may have 
ſuſtained by their overſhading it; as it ſhould al- 
ways be taken into conſideration, that the value 
of an oak under twenty-five years growth, bears 
no ſort of proportion to that of one of fifty : 
A fine ſaplin of the former age, not being 
worth more at this day than half a crown at moſt, 


(the bark included,) whilſt I have known oaks 
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of the latter to ſell from twenty to thirty ſhil- 
lings each, and in fome inſtances as I ſhall ſtate 
hereafter for nearly double that ſum. * 
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* From my own experience, and the beſt informa- 
tion I can procure on the ſubject, the following is a fair 
eſtimate of the value of oak of different ages in the county 
of Wicklow, and I believe it will not be found to vary 
much in other parts of the kingdom. | 


An acre of coppice wood from twenty to twenty-five 
years growth, in which there are no reſerves from a paſt 
fall, may be worth hirty pounds. 


It will require twenty-four ſuch trees as uſually com- 
poſe a coppice of that age, and which has not been re- 
gularly thin'd, to produce on an average, a barrel of bark 
of twelve ſtone, worth in ſummer 1793, fifteen ſhillings, 
which was then conſidered very dear. The poles of ſuch 
a coppice ſell from four to ſever ſhillings per dozen. 


One tree of fifty years growth, will produce a bar- 
rel of bark. The timber of ſuch a tree is worth from 
twelve to twenty ſhillings. A tree of ſeventy-five years 
growth may be worth from four to ſeven pounds, accord- 
ing to its form, and the demand for the particular tim- 
ber it contains; the more crooked in general the more 


valuable. 


From hence we may fairly make the following cal- 
culation, wiz. that an acre of coppice wood of twenty- 
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THIS great diſproportion in the value of trees 
of different ages, throws a ſtrong light on that part 


of my ſubject, in which I confeſs I am on every 
account, 


— 1 — 


five years growth, in which eighty of the beſt young 
oak are now marked as reſerves, and the remainder felled 
this year, will in twenty-five years, (inſtead of thirty 
founds, its utmoſt value at preſent,) be worth one hundred 
and ten pounds at leaſt, after allowing ten pounds for the 
injury theſe reſerves or overſtands may do to ſome of the 


coppice wood. 1 


Now, ſuppoſing forty only of theſe reſerves to be 
felled at the expiration of twenty-five years, and forty of 
the new growth to be then marked to ſupply their places, 
the value of the ſecond fall, viz. in fifty years from this 
year, might be eſtimated as follows, at the loweſt cal- 


cCulation: | 


. 


The coppice wood. 20 © © 
Forty reſerves of fiſty years growth, at 


one guinea each, = „ ws 0 
Forty ditto, of ſeventy-five years growth, | 
five pounds each at an avarage. - - 200 0.0 
£ 265 10 0 


Add to the aboys the value of the firſt 
fall, deducting forty guineas for forty of 
the fifty year old reſerves, which are ſup- 
poſed to be ſtill left at this fall, — - 64 10 0 


7— 


The value of the acre in ſifty years, will 7 


then amount to - - „ 
And 
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account, moſt intereſted, viz. the the management 
of natural woods or plantations, at the time 
when they are in general conſidered ft for fel. 
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And this great encreaſe of the profit of our woods, 
obtained ſimply by the allowance of four pounds per 
acre, at the firſt ſale of the coppice, out of its preſent 
value, that being the average of what the wood-buyer 
could demand, for leaving eighty reſerves on the acre, 
and often much more than he would charge, as he is 
thus ſaved the expence of manufacturing them. I well 
know, that the lovers of money, which I am ſorry to ſay, 
is a term too often ſynonymous to the enemies of Timber, 
will aſk, what might be made of four pounds put out to 
intereſt in fifty years? I will allow for argument ſake, 
though I am ſure it is four times .more than any of my 
brother planters, or wood-owners have ever made, or 


are likely to make of it, that by compound intereſt, it 


may arrive to the enormous ſum, in proportion, of one 
kundred and twenty-eight pounds ; but even that deducted 
from three hundred and thirty pounds, leaves a ſum of two hun- 
ared and two pounds net profit by the acre, and that gained 
not by inceſſant toil, anxious parſimoney, and ſubject to 
* perpetual riſque, but with certainty, in a great meaſure 
without the leaſt exertion, and I might ſay, without the 
neceſſity of even a zhought on the ſubject, if not entered 
into for our own gratification and amuſement; when we 
ſhall have the pleaſure of finding in this mode of manag- 
ing our woods and coppices, that what in the end muſt 

| prove 
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ling ; and here I muſt obſerve, that few things 
have been more prejudicial to the landed intereſt 
of Ireland, than the abſurd opinion adopted a- 
bout forty-years ſince with reſpe& to woods, viz. 
that wherever a wood was /e//ed, it was uſeleſs, 
if not detrimental, to leave a fingle reſerve, and 
that no ſhoot from a tree, once cut down, could 
ever grow to ſimber. l 
This ill founded theory ſtripped whole coun- 
ties at once, both of their ornament and ſhelter: 
whereas a judicious thinning-fall, repeated from 
time to time, wouꝰ'd have kept up that appearance 
of woodland which weremark in almoſt every ſhire 
in England; and would at the ſame time have 
produced within a very few years, as is already 
ſtated, an infinitely greater profit than the advo- 
cates of a general fall could ever hope for, at 
their higheſt calculation, and even with com- 


. 
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prove a ſource of wealth to our family, contributes in 
the meantime, to ſome of the moſt refined and rati- 
onal enjoyments of life, whilſt in the words of the truly 


paſtoral Shenſtone, 
We Call forth refreſhing Shades, and decorate Repoſe.” 
pound 


(99: 


pound intereſt to aſſiſt them, as may evidently 
appear from the ſtatement in the preceding 
note. 


We find among other pieces of valuable infor- 
mation, for which we are much indebted to the 
intelligent author of Minutes of Agriculture 
and Planting, in the midland Shires of Eng- 
land,“ that four acres of oak in Warwick-Shire, 
of about ſixty-four years growth, has paid al- 


ready by various thinnings above four hundred 

- pounds. That the reſerved timber trees, (which 
are now conſidered as {tanding too cloſe) are 
worth from twenty to twenty-five ſhillings each, 
the ſoil a hungry deep clay, of no greater value 
than ſever ſhillings and ſix pence per acre. 


: 
. 
_ — 


r 


Now, ſuppoſing the over-ſtands at this time 
to be only forty on each acre, and taken at the 
loweſt valuation, viz. twenty ſhillings each, the 
return of the acre from paſt falls, and preſent 
value of timber, amounts to one hundred and 
forty pounds, and would on the Triſh acre in 
ſimilar circumſtances, amount to two Hundred 
and ten pounds, which at fen ſhillings for the 

| | value 
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value of the land, (a rate at which many thou- 
ſand acres capable of producing valuable timber, 
might be rented in this kingdom), is four hun- 
dred and twenty years purchaſe and that within 
ſeventy years at molt. # 
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+ It gave me great pleaſure to find that the calcu- 

lation I had made of the value of an acre of wood, pro- 
perly managed, with well choſen reſerves, amounting 
at the third fall to the net ſum of #/wo hundred and tau 
| pounds, ſhould be ſo ftrongly ſupported by the above 
return, of the actual produce of the four acres in War- 
wickſhire ; in addition to which, I find in an ingenious 
treatiſe communicated to the Secretary of the Bath So- 
ciety, by a gentleman in Norfolk, that a particular oak, 
which meaſured in 1765, ſeven feet eight inches round, 
in 1771 was eight feet, and in 1790, was ten feet in 

circumference : from this he argues, that after the firſt 
twenty-five or thirty years, no tree grows faſter than the 
oak, in a ſoil properly ſuited to it; extending yearly 
about one inch and one-third in circumference ; but this 
growth cauſing an encreaſe in the quantity of timber in 
4 geometrical proportion. So that admitting, in 1768, that 
the tree contained one hundred and ten feet of timber, 
in 1790, it contained two hundred feet; thus encreaſing 
ninety feet of timber in twenty-two years. — This proves 
io demonſtration, the great progreſſive value of oak from 
fifty to one hundred years ſtanding : after that age I am 
not enabled to determine, whether or not they attain any 
conſiderable encreaſe either in bull or value. 


As 


os. 


As to the danger of the reſerved trees decay- 
ing, there is not the leaſt room for apprehenſion, 
if not left 20 thin at the firſt fall, or injudicioufly 
marked out of ſuch trees, as have grown in 
thick cluſters, in preference to thoſe that have 


ſtood /ingle for ſome time, and gained an aſcen- 
dancy over the ſurrounding plants. Every 
copice wood contains a ſufficiency of ſuch trees 
as thoſe latter, to be made choice of fer reſerves; 
and as to their future growth, it is now incon- 
teſtably proved, that ſome of the fineſt trees 


which England has produced, have ariſen from 
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old ſtools. I have in my own woods, an oak of 
this deſcription, growing in two ſtems from 
the root, which is worth at leaſt twelve guineas, 
and there is another in the domain of Ballybeg, 
in this neighbourhood, which meaſures round 
the forked trunk upwards of 7zwenty-/even feet, 
round one of the ſtems twenty feet, and round 


the other twelve, and is groſs timber for more 
than forty feet in height, as we ſhall ſee more 
particularly hereafter, 


This laſt has the honour of being one of the 
few remaining trees of thoſe woods, which ren- 


dered the barony of Shillela, in the county of 
Wicklow, 


( 8 ) 


Wicklow, proverbially famous for its timber, 
and gave the denomination of Fairwood-Park 
to that diſtrict in which the great, but unfor- 
tunate Earl of Stafford built his hunting. lodge. 
His deſcendant, Earl Fitzwilliam now poſſeſſes 
this eſtate, from whoſe liberal attention to what- 
ever may in any way promote the benefit of this 
country“, and from the excellent ſyſtem adopt- 
ed by the gentlemen who have the preſent ma- 
nagement of his Lordſhip's woods, I flatter my- 
ſelf that poſterity may ſee Shillela as remarkable, 
for timber in the next century, as in the laſt, 
when its oak, if we may judge from the ſpeci- 
mens which ſtill remain, was as ſuperior to moſt 
others in the firmneſs of its texture, as in its ſtate- 
ly height and great dimenſions. An inſtance of 
the latter has fallen within my knowledge, too 
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* His Lordſhip has expended within theſe two years, 
above 4500l. in building a Hall for the ſale of coarſe 
woollen goods, which are made to Freat perfection in 
the neighbourhood of Rathdrum. He might have been 
affiſted by a large ſubſcription in this truly ufefal work, 
but generouſly determined to carry it on, at his own ex- 


Pence. | 
| | | remark- 
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remarkable to be paſſed over in a treatiſe, which 
profeſſes to enforce the important object of re- 
ſerving a certain portion of our woods, for the 
uſe of poſterity. 


Some years ſince the late Mr. Siſſon, who 
was employed as a maſter- builder, under the 
ſurveyor-general of public works, having laid 
out conſiderable ſums in the purchaſe of tim- 
ber on the Shillela eſtate, was deſired by the 
then agent to chuſe one tree for his own uſe, as a 
compliment to him for the preference he had 
given to thoſe woods in the courſe of his em- 
ployment. He made choice of an oak, which 
though forked from the ground, was of ſuch 
dimenſions that each ſtem was groſs enough for 
a mill-ſhaft at more than #fty feet from the but. 
Two pieces were appropriated to that uſe, the re- 
mainder he ſawed into very thin pannels, which 
ſold from the ſaw by meaſurement, for up- 
wards of 250/. He might have taken a larger 
tree, but prefer'd this, on account of the 
ſtraightneſs of the ſtem and clearneſs of the grain; 


from which circumſtances, and its being forked 
M from 
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from the ground, there is the utmoſt reaſon 
to believe, that this great maſs of timber pro- 
ceeded from the root of a tree which had once 
been felled, though in all probability at no ad- 
vanced age.“ 


But ſuppoſing that the poſſibility of having 
a fine growth of timber from the o/d fools 
could not be as fully proved, as it is now allow- 


— 


* I have the ſatisfaction of finding this ſtatement of 
the great value of the tree felled by Mr. Siſſon, ſupported 
by the accurate return of the produce of the Langley oak 
on the verge of the new foreſt in Hampſhire, with which 


Mr. T. South, of Baſſington, has favoured the Bath 
Society. 


The tree was felled in the year 1758; its branches, 
which contained knees fit for a firſt rate ſhip, extended 
forty feet on every ſide; its trunk which was about 
twenty feet high, meaſured twelve feet diameter at the 
ground, and ſix feet at the top; the contents of the 
whole amounted to thirty-two load of hewn timber, 
which at half-a-crown per foot, produced prectfely ts 
hundred pounds.—It is ſtated by Mr. South, that an oak of 
ſixty years growth, will in twenty-four years from that 
period, double its contents of timber, which I conſider 
à very valuable piece of information. 


ed 
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ed to be, in the opinion of ſeveral of the moſt 
experienced perſons, in the management of 
woods: What is there to prevent a ſufficiency 
of ſaplins from the acorn which are to be found 
in almoſt every coppice, from coming to the ut- 
moſt perfection, if ſũffered to remain and care- 
fully attended to ? I have ſeen ſuch ſaplins pro- 
miſing to ſupply the requifite quantity of future 
timber, though every tree in the coppice which 
had once been felled, ſhould be cut again at 
every fall. The Joſs to ſeveral eſtates by this in- 
diſcriminate deſtruction of the entire growth at 
every twenty or twenty-five years as mere under- 
wood, is not to be conceived by thoſe who have 
not had experience of the advantage reſulting, 
from a contrary practice. I am happy at being. 
able to confirm what I advance by a very ſtrong 


inſtance, in my own neighbourhood. An eſti- 


mate was made in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty-ſeven, by the direction of Colonel 
Symes, of the value of his woods, at Ballyarthur, 
near Arklow. The timber ſtands on about one 
hundred and forty acres, excluſive of ſome hedge- 
rows; the oldeſt trees did not much exceed one 


hundred years growth, and of theſe there were 
| M 2 but 
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but few: the ſecond rate had ſtood about eighty 
years, and the youngeſt over-ſtands about fifty ; 
the reſt were mere coppice wood, but which had 
grown in general pretty well under the reſerves; 
an evident proof that theſe latter ſtood at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from each other, and did not 
nearly occupy the whole of the ground; the pre- 
ſent Proprietor's father freely cut the underwood 
at tated periods; religiouſly reſerving the old 
timber, or an adequate quantity of the beſt of 
the young growth, to ſucceed ſuch overſtands, 
as were occaſionally felled for particular pur- 
poſes: This ſelf-denying attention to his timber, 
which from the habit of managing woods in 
that neighbourhood, in a very different man- 
ner, was looked upon at the time, as rather 
injurious, than advantageous to his property, 
and the reſult of whim rather than of judgment, 
was amply repaid to his family, when, a very 
few years after his death, on the eſtimate above 
mentioned, the woods on the domain were va- 
lued to fourteen thouſand frue hundred pounds, 
at which rate, the valuator offered to become 
a purchaſer of the whole or any part. From 


«© 
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the abſence of Colonel Symes at this“ moment 
in the ſervice of his country, as indeed has been 
the caſe during the greater part of his life, I am 
unable to ſtate the particular value of each 
of the former falls, + but I have ſufficient 
grounds to aſſert, that at the time of making 
the above valuation, the wood which had been 
felled on the domain within fifty years, had pro- 
duced three times the value of the fee ſimple 
of the ground it occupied, 


* At Newport in Flanders, when this was written. 


+ It will be a pleaſure to the lovers of old timber, 
tb learn, that there ſtill remains on the eſtate above 
ten thouſand pounds worth of wood, not likely to be cut 
till an ample ſucceeding growth ſhall give full ſanction 
to its fall. 
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NOR need the planter wait the regular returns 
of his coppice woods, for the reward of his at- 
tention, it may be almoſt daily repaid him by a 
{kilfal management. The judicious woodman, 
whilſt he leaves the beſt of each ſtool for future 
uſe, knows how to turn the ſmalleſt branches. 
to advantage ; the thinnings of our coppices, or 
of our plantations, which have run up too much 
fox tranſplantation, anſwer according io their ſize 
for ſeveral purpoſes of rural oeconamy; for buil- 
ding, partitioning, and roofing farm houſes or 
cottages, for railing, upright paling, or ſtakes for 
hedges : Birch and alder of the ſmalleſt ſize will 
| fell for the chairmakers uſe; if larger, they are 
uſed for cart ſaddles, ſoals for pattens, and heels 
for women's ſhoes, the demand for which is of. 
ten very conſiderable. TG 


Slender aſh poles are valuable for hoops, ſpade, 
and pitchfork handles, rakes tails, and garden 
eſpaliers: if a little gro/er, and ſomewhat crocł- 
ed they make the beſt plow handles, horſe hames, 
and ſwingle trees, and if ever ſo crooked and 
knotty, may be, not only uſeful, but ornamental 
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in ruſtic buildings, gates,* and paling. The 
fallow is not only adapted to the above purpo- 
ſes, but from its durability and lightneſs, 1s par- 
ticularly excellent for making ſheep bars, or 
moveable fences, uſually called in England flatted 
hurdles ; + if too ſmall for that uſe, it may be 
wrought up as well as the hazel into hoops, lace- 
ing of ſtake hedges, or binding for their tops, 
as the rim of a baſket is uſually finiſhed, which 
will make them laſt ſeveral years; ; they are uſed 
alſo for cloſe wrought hurdles for penning ſheep, 
or into a ſort of net-work hurdle for that pur- 
poſe, very light and durable when well made, 
of which I have given a ſketch, as not being 
much known in this kingdom. The ſmalleſt 
fallow and hazel anſwer for baſkets, or to form 
little cribs or low ſheep racks, preferred in many 
parts of England, to thoſe of a more expenſive 
conſtruction, as being free from two imperfec- 
tions, viz, that of cauſing the graſs ſeed to 
fall into the ſheep's wool, and producing a cold 


—— 
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* Vide Plate II. and IV. +7 Plate III. Fig. 1. 
1 Vide Plate III. Fig. 2. p Vide Plate IV. Fig. 1. 
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draft of air, to the lege and breaſt of the ani. 
mal, where they are moſt ſuſceptible of 1 * 
from the weather.“ 


The thinnings of our oak woods, though leſs 
durable than any of the preceeding when cut 


young, and in full ſap, which 1s always the caſe 
from the value of the bark at that time, are not 
only of uſe for molt of the purpoſes before 


mentioned when {traight, but it a little crook- 
ed, are to be preferred to any others for poling 
of hops, whole bells ripen better on vines which 
hang looſely from three ſuch poles, at the uſual 
diſtance at bottom, but with their tops bending 
eutwards, than when ſtraighter and ſmoother 
timber is uſed for the purpoſe. 


If very crooked and knotty. they may be wrought | 
up like the cankard ath before-mentioned, 
unto ſeveral ſorts of paling, ruſtic gates, ſeats, 
wood-houſes and other pictureſque buildings, 
ſuch as the few deſigns annexed, may give ſome 


— — — } 


* Vide Plate III. Figure 3. 
idea 
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idea of ; + the laſt purpoſes to which I think the 
thinnings of plantations and coppices to be ap- 
plied to, is firewood and charcoal, though the 
latter is a very ſaleable commodity; it is on the 
whole the leaſt deſirable uſe to which timber can 
be converted, as no country ever ſo well 
wooded, can long ſtand the depredation made 
by furnaces, which are to be ſupplied with wood 
alone as their conſtant fuel. 


Thus what we thin out of our woods or 
coppices of every ſize and ſhape, may be con- 
verted to uſeful purpoſes, with conſiderable 
profit at the preſent, and at the ſame time to the 
advantage of the future growth, as I may 
venture from experience to aftirm, that the 
oftener a thick coppice is judiciouſly thin'd, the 
greater will be its value in twenty-five years, at 
which time I ſuppoſe the whole to be fell'd, 
except the reſerves for future timber. 


1 Vide Vignette, 
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The number of theſe muſt in a great meaſure 
depend on the circumſtances of their paſt 
growth, and the expoſure of the ground on 
which they ſtand; if they have not grown well 
and are in a bleak ſituation, about one hundred 
ſhould be left on the acre, but if their growth 


has been advanced by proper thinning, a greater 


ſhelter or a richer foil, /zxty or eighty will be fully 
ſufficient. This quantity to the Iriſh acre coin- 
cides very nearly with what Mr. Evelyn directs 
ſhould be left on the Engliſh,- in order to 
maintain a conſtant ſucceſſion; viz. four of the 
beſt growth, fourteen ſecond beſt, fourteen 
thirds, and eight wavers or young ſaplins ; and 
ſo. attentive were our Engliſh anceſtors. to in- 
ſure a proper ſupply of timber, that the pro- 


prietors of woods were compelled by the ſta- 


tute of the thirty-fifth of Henry the Eighth, to 


leave twelve of the beſt ftandrils on every acre 
of coppice at each fall, together with a due pro- 


portion of a younger growth for ſucceſſion ; 


and were, at the ſame time reſtricted from cut- 


ting any of the former; till they ſhould meaſure 
forty 


(0-81 1 
forty inches in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground.“ | 
N 2 0 


* 


* It is to be regretted that ſimilar regulations with 
reſpect to woods were not enacted in this kingdom, at 
the time of the introduction of the tenth of William the 

Third, which as the preamble ſets forth, was intended 
to provide againſt the great waſte of timber, cauſed by 
the ravages of civil war, and the introduction of iron 
forges and furnaces. This ſtatute for enforcing the an- 
nual plantation of a certain number of trees, in pro- 
portion to the ground which each proprietor occupied, 
was not attended with the good conſequences expected, 
and which the above regulations would in a great mca- 
ſure have produced; as the ſeveral circumſtances of ſoil 
and ſituation, together with competent {kill, and conti- 
nual attention, which were all requifite in one caſe, by 
no means applied to the other. That ſuch regulations 
were wanting is a melancholy truth, too evident to 
every perſon who travels through this kingdom, and 
conſequently ſees what tracts of wood have been laid 
waſte by tenants for life of all deſcriptions, who ſo far 
from leaving reſerves, are ſeldom at the pains even of 
fencing up the young coppice, for the advantage of 
their ſucceſſors. —Amongſt mary other inſtances, I am 
ſorry, I am obliged to ſtate, that I have been eye-wit- 
neſſes to the fall of nearly two hundred acres of beautiful 
well growing oak, in a romantic valley, on the ſec lands 

of 
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Io be enabled to purſue this excellent me- 
thod, the utmoſt care ſhould be obſerved in 
telling coppices in ſuch a manner, as may en- 

ſure 
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of Glandelough in the county of Wicklow, three times 
within the ſpace of twenty-four years—the produce of 
each ſale to the ſeveral Archbiſhops never exceeded one 
hundred pounds, and as I am informed, amounted once 
only to fifty pounds, or five ſhillings per acre for a coppice, 
which had it only been preſerved ſor the ſame number 
of years, though not containing a ſingle reſerve of a 
former growth, would have produced thirty pounds per 
acre at the loweſt valuation, or fix thouſand pounds in place 


of fifty. 


I am far from wiſhing that any individual or body of 
men, and leaſt of all at this time, that the church ſhould 
be deprived of the ſmalleſt portion'of their rights and pro- 
perty, but I am certain, that means might be deviſed 
to remedy this evil, without any ſuch conſequence : the 
value of thoſe woods, which belong to tenants for life, 
corporate bodies, &c. and ſuch as are not fit for a general 


Fall, might be taken at ated periods, and the amount of 


the whole, or ſuch reſerves as ſhall be required to ſtand, 
together with intereſt from that time, charged on the 
ſucceſſor, whoſe future property may be conſidered as ſo 
far mortgaged for the diſcharge of that ſum _in the firit 
inſtance.— The tenant for life, in this caſe, can be no 
| | loſer, 


1 


1 


ſure a ſound and perfect growth from the 
ſtools, and ſuch as might hereafter afford a 
choice of young trees for future reſerves, if 
there ſhould not be found a ſufficiency of ſaplint 
from the acorns.— There is a wide difference of 
opinion on this ſubject; I have known ſome 

| owners 


leſer, whilſt the ſucceſſor and the nation at large, will 
be benefited by a valuable growth of timber, and that 
in a degree ſo diſproportionate to what can ariſe from 
the ſale of ſuch miſerable premature falls as I allude to, 


that I ſhall be pardoned the warmth of expreſſion by all 


lovers of timber, and the improvement of their country, 
when I aſſert, that a contrary conduct tho? continued for 
ſo many years, could only have originated in the gro/eft. 
ignorance, and unenlightened avarice; at the ſame time, I have 
the pleaſure of obſerving, that the late act, whichgives to 
the tenant the profit of ſuch woodland on his farm, as he 
may fence up for coppice at his own expence, ſubjett to 
certain reſtrictions, has been attended in many places with 
all the advantages expected from the meaſure ; amongſt 
other inſtances, a very conſiderable tract of the above 
woods of Glandelough, have been fenced up from cattle 
by James Chritchly, Eſq. a tenant of the See of Dublin, 
with the preſent Archbiſhop's approbation, and the wood 
is now in a fine growing ſlate. 
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owners of large tracts of wood, and great lovers 
of timber, who have cautiouſly prohibited the 
ſtripping of bark off their oak nearer than ix 
inches to the ground, about which ſpot they 
ſuppoſe the tree to be felled, whilſt others wiſh 
to have the bark ſtripped as near the ground 


as poſſible, provided that in ſo doing, there is 
no part whatever of the root laid bare. 


I profeſs to be of the laſt opinion, and think 
the -advocates for the former method, would 
on cloſer inveſtigation, ſave themſelves a deal 
of unneceſſary trouble to little purpoſe at beſt, 
if not to their conſiderable injury; as it muſt be 
evident to any perſon, who will give himſelf 

the trouble of examining the growth of a ſhoot 

from an old ſtock, that ſo long as the ſap has 

a a portion of bark to aſcend through, the ſhoot 
is rot forced out; but at laſt makes its appear- 
ance at ſome inches above the ground, on the 
ſide of the old ſtub, and often in a horizontal 
poſition ; where if ſeveral weak-ones are thus 
produced, they form an unſightly tuft of almoſt 
uſeleſs bruſh-wood ; but if one by ſuperior 
Ee ſtrength, 
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ſirength, or by the others being pruned away, 
ſhall take a lead, it muſt be by bending up- 
wards at its baſe, like a breaſt quick in a ditch, 
with this difference in favour of the latter, that 
the one depends immediately on its own roots, 
whilſt the young oak has nothing to depend 
on but the ſhell of the old ſtub, which in this 
ſituation generally becomes rotten within ſide, 
and daily leſs and leſs able to give that ſup- 
port, which the encreaſing weight of the young 
tree is daily more in need of: from this cir- 
cumſtance, it happens, that we ſo often find 
ſome of our talleſt young oak, from ten to fif- 
teen years growth, lying flat on the ground in 
our coppices, /lip'd off as it were, from the 
old ſtool at the ſpot from whence they were 
produced; whereas if the bark had been ſtrip'd 
quite to the ground, and the tree then cut 
as low as poſſible with a ſharp axe, leaving the 
center of the ſtub a little higher than the 
edges, the young ſhoots muſt have ſprung up 
like ſuckers, quite free from the original ſtem, 
and often at ſix or eight inches diſtance from 
it their. buts being ſufficiently low in the 

ground 
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ground to enable them to ſtrike roots for them- 
felves, and ſtanding at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, that their growth may be perpen- 
dicular for ſeveral years without interference, 
and conſequently till they arrive at ſuch a 
fize that the worſt may be felled for uſeful pur- 
poſes, and the beſt reſerved, with nearly the 
fame advantage as if it had been a /apling pro- 


duced from the acorn. 


1 


The better to explain what I have deſcribed, 
as the reſult of the different methods of ſtrip- 
ping off the bark, I have added a ſketch of three 
coppice oaks,* two of them growing in the way 
we ſhould wiſh to prevent, and the third in ſuch 
a manner as to promiſe a good ſtock of coppice 
wood, or even future timber if properly thin'd, 
and attended to in its growth. 


Senſible at the ſame time, of the bad con- 
ſequence of having any part of the root ſtripped 
of its bark, I have generally employed an in- 
telligent labourer to attend the workmen, who 
precede the fellers, and whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
off that part of the bark, which would otherwiſe 
be chopped into uſeleſs pieces by the axe: he 
ſhould ſee that a cut is given all round the ſtem, 
juſt above the ground, which will ſtop the ſtrip- 
ping of the bark at that ſpot; he muſt alſo take 
care that no injury is done to thoſe trees which 
are marked to ſtand as reſerves; this, with the ap- 

O pointment 
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pointment of mother careful perſon to watch 
that the fellers cut ſmeoth, and do not leave 
the ſtub hollow in the middle, which is techni- 
cally termed diſhins by the woodmen, will en- 
ſure a fine healthy growth; at the ſame time, by 
Furniſhing this latter with a long pole as before 
deſcribed, by which he may draw towards him 
or puſh off the falling tree, ſo as beſt to eſcape 
the reſerves, we ſhall find the advantages will 
amply repay the expence of their wages; ef. 
pecially as the ſeaſon. of felling oak is confined 
to a few weeks in ſummer. | 


Though 1 know many valuable coppices at 
this moment, on which no farther care has been 
beſtowed. than what I have above mentioned, 
and thatof being carefully preſerved from cattle, 
without which no future. growth can ever be 
expected, Yet, I have little doubt, of the 

great 
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+ * 'The vigorous growth of graſs during the firſt three 
years after the felling of a wood, renders a coppice a 
Il! continual object of treſpaſs to every beaſt, and I may al- 
It moſt ſay, to every owner of a beaſt in its vicinity: 
lt along 
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great advantage which might follow the applica- | ; g 
tion of Mr. Foreſyth's compoſition; eſpecially 1 
where it is found neceſſary to fell one or more 
plants off the ſame ſtool, on which we mean to 
leave a reſerve. 


The teſtimonies in favour of his practice are 4 
ſo numerous, and highly reſpeQable, that I regret 
O 2 I have | 


along with the graſs, they devour the young growth of 1 
trees; and the temptation of ſuch a quantity of paſtu- 10 
tage 1s ſo ſtrong, that it is hardly poſſible to find a cop- 
pice-keeper of ſufficient integrity to withſtand it.—A 
ſtout diſintereſted wood-ranger is a molt valuable ſer- 
rant, and deſerves every poſlible encouragement : moſt 
owners of woods are much in their copyice-keepers. 
power—T have known ſome weak enough to take the 
advice of a ſelfiſh knave, and fell all their woods without 
re/erwves, leaſt theſe latter might decay; When the true mo- 
tive for giving ſuch advice, was merely to avoid the trou- 
ble of having them under his care, and that there might 
be more graſs in. the wood, in conſequence of the over- 
ſtands, being cut down; others. are aſſured, and impli- 
citly believe it, that horſes do no injury to young trees, 
and in conſequence give their wood-rangers privilzge to 
keep a few horſes.in: their coppices, of which they take 
care to avail themſelves to their own great emolument,, 


and the d;Pru@zjon of their maſter” s. woods. Bo 
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I have not had time ſufficient to enable me to 
recommend it from my own experience. 


What I had made uſe of before I heard of Mr. 
Foreſyth's compoſition, when an application of 
that nature ſeemed neceſſary, was a ſort of 
Dutch grafting wax or mummy. Tho? the in- 
gredients are more expenſive, and the method 
of applying it more troubleſome, yet as I have 
known it uſed with great ſucceſs on conſiderable 
wounds, given to peach, plumb and cherry trees, 

and 


— 2 —— 


+ A few years ſince, a great maſtiff dog lip'd into 
my garden, juſt before the gardener quitted it for the 
night. The dog was no ſooner locked in, than the animal 
became impatient of his ſituation, and made inceſſant 
efforts to regain his liberty; the conſequence was, that 
in attempting during the whole night to get over a 
twelve foot wall, and faſtening his feet continually in 
the wall trees, as he fell back he tore ſeveral of them 
almoſt to pieces; they were at that moment in high 
bearing, and covered with fruit.—The gardener's feel- 
ings on this occaſion when he entered in the morning, 
may be eaſily conceived ; there was no remedy, but pa- 
tiently to prune off the broken branches, ſome of which 
were very large, and cover the wounds with the graft- 

| ing 
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and thoſe in the middle of ſummer, I ſhall copy 
the receipt for making it, f as well as that pub- 
| | | liſhed 
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ing wax above mentioned, they were ſoon healed, fine 
freſh wood was produced. and many of the trees are 
now in better order, than before the accident hap- 
pened. 


f Directions for making the Dutch Grafting . 


« Take one pound of common black pitch, a quarter 
cc of a pound of common turpentine, put them together 
« into an earthen pot, and ſet it on fire in the air, hold- 
c“ ing a cover ready to quench it with, which muſt be 
« done ſuddenly, and repeated ſeveral times. This pre- 
« pared pitch muſt then have a quantity of bees wax 
« added to it till it is of a proper conſiſtency. 


« N. B. It ſhould be put on as warm as it can be uſed 
« without injury to the wood or bark of the tree, on 
« this fine ſand may be ſifted, which will ** the Sun 


« from having any effect on it.“ 


Directions for the medicated Tar, uſed with great 
ſucceſs in dreſſing of the wounds of orchard trees, as 
communicated to the Society of Arts, &c. & c. in Lon- 
don, by Thomas S. D. Bucknell, Eſq. 


cc Take a quarter of an ounce of corroſive ſublimate, 


& reduced to fine powder, by beating with a wooden 
« mallet, 
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liſhed” by Mr. Forgſyth, 1 and think there may 
he particular circumſtances where the appli- 
| cation 
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* mallet, put it into a three pint earthen pipkin, with" T 
&« glaſs of ſtrong ſpitits, and ſtir it well together, till the 
ce {ublimate is diſſolved: the veſſel is then to be filled 
with common tar, and ſtirred 'till the whole mixture 
«js well blended.” The above quantity is ſufficient for 
dreſſing two hundred apple trees. 


Directions for making a Compoſition for curing: 
diſeaſes, defects and injuries, in all kinds of ſruit and 
foreſt trees, and the method of preparing the trees, and 
laying” on the Compoſition, by Mr. William Fortſyth, 
of Kenſington, as delivered in on oath to the Land 
Revenue Office Scotland- yard, e the lich of. 


May, 1791: 


6 Take one buſket of freſh» cow dung, half = buſhe? 
* of lime rubbiſh of old buildings, that from the ciel- 
“ ing of rooms is preferable, half a buſhel of wood- 
& aſhes, and one- ſixteenth part of a buſhel of pit or river 
4 ſand, the three laſt articles are to be ſifted fine be- 
& fore they are mixed; then work them together with 
«*a ſpade; and afterwards with a wooden beater, until 
« the ſtuff is very Ts; like fine — uſed for the 
% ciclings of rooms.“ 


«The compoſition being thus made, care muſt, be 
taken to prepare the tree properly. for its. application, 
« by 
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cation of one might be attended with advan- 
tages, 


125 ; ( 

cc by cutting away all the dead, decayed and injured 
ec part, *till you come to the freſh ſound wood, leaving 
* the ſurface of the wood very ſmooth, and rounding off 
« the edges of the bark with a draw knife, or other in- 
*« ſtrument perfectly ſmooth, which mult be particularly 
attended to; then lay on the plaiſter about an eighth 
<c of an inch thick, all over the part where the wood: or 
bark has been ſo cut away, finiſhing off the edges as 
< thin as poſſible: then take a quantity of dry powder 
% of wood aſhes, mixed with one-fixth. part of the ſame 
% quantity of burnt bones; put it into a tin box with 
ac holes at the top, and ſhake the powder on the ſurface 
4c of the plaiſter, till the whole is covered over with it, 
« letting it remain for half an hour to abſorb the mot- 
e ſture ; then apply more powder, rubbing it on gently 
c with the hand, and repeating the application of the 
c powder, *till the whole plaiſter becomes a dry, ſmooth 
< ſurface. 


C All trees cut down near the ground ſhould have 
* the ſurface made quite ſmooth, rounding it off in a 
4 ſmall degree, as before mentioned, and the dry pow- 
« der directed to be uſed, afterwards, ſhould have an 
* equal quantity of powder of alabaſter mixed with it, 
in order the better to reſiſt the dripping of trees and 
“ heavy rains. | 
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tages, which could not ſo well reſult from the 
ocker. ö 
ON 


* 


* Any of the compoſition not uſed muſt be kept in 


* 2 veſſel, covered with urine of any kind, or the at- 
* moſphere will injure the efficacy of the application; 
„here lime, rubbiſh of old buildings cannot be got, 


* pounded chalk, or common lime after being lacked 


© one month at leaſt, will anſwer, 


© As the growth of the tree diſturbs the plaiſter on 


© the edges next the bark, that part ſhould be rubbed 


* over with the finger after rain, to ſmooth down the 
& plaiſter, and keep it whole, to prevent air and wet 
from getting into the wound.” 


* Where the application may be wanting to a torn root, 


or when it may be thought neceſſary to cover the ends of 
tender cuttings, the grafting wax ſeems more likely to 


anſwer the purpoſe, than Mr. Foreſyth's compoſition. By 
the application of the wax to the ſmalleſt cuttings poſ- 


| ſible, and covering them with a cap glafs, I have ſoon 
found them rooted plants: where they have been as large 


as a walking-ſtick, I have ſet them quite perpen- 


.dicular, in a rich ſhady border, in which ſituation they 
have thrown out vigorous branches from the top, and the 


cutting has become a ſmooth ſtem. I have raiſed many 
handſomer plants of the common or Portugal laurel in 
this way, than ever I ſaw from the berries and that in one 


third of the time, as I plant the cuttings from three to five 


feet high. 


GREAT ASH OF LEIX,> 
SH Del. 


ON THE 


MacnirupDeE, VALUE 


And Quickxness of GROWTH of 
SE FJ. EX A: UL. 


TREES in IRELAND. 


AVING in the beginning of this little 
eſſay inſtructed the Planter to the beſt 

of my ability, in the different methods he may 
purſue for the attainment of a valuable growth 
of wood, and now inculcated to the proprie- 
tors of woodland, the abſolute neceſſity of atten- 
tion to their trees and coppices whilſt young, 
and of reſerving a certain portion of the beſt 
grown plants at every fall, (if only for their own 
emolument not to mention the advantage of 
ſuch a proceſs to poterity). I can in no way 
1 better 
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tages, which could not ſo well reſult from the 
other. 


ON 


1 


* Any of the compoſition not uſed muſt be kept in 
& 2 veſſel, covered with urine of any kind, or the at- 


* moſphere will injure the efficacy of the application; 
„here lime, rubbiſh of old buildings cannot be got, 


* pounded chalk, or common lime after being lacked 
* one month at leaſt, will anſwer, 


“ As the growth of the tree diſturbs the plaiſter on 


© the edges next the bark, that part ſhould be rubbed 


* over with the finger after rain, to ſmooth down the 
te plaiſter, and keep it whole, to prevent air and wet 
& from getting into the wound.“ 


$ Where the application may be wanting to a torn root, 


or when it may be thought neceſſary to cover the ends of 
tender cuttings, the grafting wax ſeems more likely to 


anſwer the purpoſe, than Mr. Foreſyth's compoſition. By 
the application of the wax to the ſmalleſt cuttings poſ- 
ſible, and covering them with a cap glafs, I have ſoon 


found them rooted plants: where they have been as large 


as a walking-ſtick, I have ſet them quite perpen- 


.dicular, in a rich ſhady border, in which fituation they 
have thrown out vigorous branches from the top, and the 


cutting has become a ſmooth ſtem. I have raiſed many 
handſomer plants of the common or Portugal laurel in 
this way, than ever I ſaw from the berries and that in one 
third of the time, as I plant the cuttings from three to five 
feet high. 
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TREES in IRELAND: 


AVING in the beginning of this little 
eſſay inſtructed the Hanter to the beſt 

of my ability, in the different methods he may 
purſue for the attainment of a valuable growth 


of wood, and now inculcated to the proprie- 


tors of woodland, the abſolute neceſſity of atten- 
tion to their trees and coppices whilſt young, 
and of reſerving a certain portion of the beſt 
grown plants at every fall, (if only for their own 
emolument not to mention the advantage of 
ſuch a proceſs to poferity). I can in no way 
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better ſupport whatever arguments I may have 
advancedin favour of planting and reſerving of tim- 
ber, than by enumerating thoſe inſtances of great 
magnitude and value to which many trees have 
arrived in this kingdom; together with ſuch ſpe- 


_ cimens of a quick growth, as have either fallen 


within my immediate obſervation, or have been 
ſo well authenticated that I can vouch for their 
truth. The one, mult naturally inculcate the 
preſervation of timber, whilſt the other cannot 

fail of ſtimulating the active and ſpirited Planter 


to double his exertions, and may encourage the 
molt timid to perſevere. 


Such has been the waſte of timber in Ireland 
during the laſt century from the unſettled ſtate 
of the kingdom, and other cauſes, amongſt 
which we may reckon the introduction of iron 
forges and furnaces, that there ſcarcely exiſts in 
ſome diſtricts, a ſufficiency to favour the ſuppo- 
ſition, that we ever poſſeſſed a valuable growth; 


but from what I have ſeen I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that on an attentive ſurvey, we ſhould find 


a far greater number of trees of conſiderable 


dimenſions 
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dimenſions now ſtanding, than a traveller could 
ſuppoſe on a curſory view of the country. 


It was at firſt my intention to have undertaken 
this general ſurvey ; but finding that it would 
have been attended with more trouble and delay 
than at firſt appeared, I confined my enquiries to 
a few neighbouring counties; the reſult, which 1 
think, very ſatisfactory, I ſhall have the pleafure 
of communicating : Except in a few inſtances 
1 kept entirely to the maritime ſide of the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, Queen's county and the county 
of Dublin, and even in theſe, I muſt have left 
ſeveral trees unnoticed, which no doubt deſerv- 
ed attention. 


I could have conſiderably enlarged my cata- 
logue, if I had not determined to ſtate nothing 
which may not be perfectly relied on, and even 
thus, the inſtances I am enabled to give of the 
great trees ſtill ſtanding, or whoſe remains are ſuf. 
ficient to authenticate what they were within a 
few years, are fully adequate to prove, that Ireland 
in due time is capable of producing timber of 
the fr/? magnitude; and that conſequently we 

e can 
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can never be tdo careful of the 2 we already 
paſſeſt; whillt the ſeveral ſpecimens of rapid 
growth I can adduce, will be found ſufficient 
on the, other hand to encourage che Planter 
to extend his labours as I before obſerved 
to the utmoſt of his ability; not only as a 
healthy and rational amuſement, and for the 


purpoſe of ornamenting his domain, but as a 


profitable employment, a ſource of future 
wealth to his family, and (if he makes oak his 
choice, as no doubt it ought, whether we con- 
ſider the bark* or the timber) as intimately con- 


nected 


— 
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* 80 8 iS = fr 5 MG of oak bark at this time in 
Treland in proportion to the demand, that the Chancellor 


of our Exchequer Sir John Parnel, from that attention to 


the manufaCturesof this kingdom which he (as well as his 
predeceſſor in office the preſent Speaker,) has been long 
known to poſſeſs, was induced to propoſe in the laſt ſeſſions 
a bounty of three ſhillings per barrel on all bark import- 
ed into the kingdom during the current year. This 
meaſure may. at firſt appear injurious to that ſpirit of 
planting, which as an extenſive Planter - himſelf, and on 
many other conſiderations, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would certainly with to encourage; but excluſive 
of ſeveral countervailing circumſtances, ſuch as a large 

additional 
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nected with the advancement of the manufac- 
tures and general improvement of his country. 


* ” 


. « 4 * 


additional bounty on oak plantations, & c. which the 

Dublin Society have in contemplation to offer, it is, I | 
believe, a fact, that the bark of no other country (England 4 
excepted, who does not wiſh to export it) will ever be 1 
purchaſed by our manufacturers, when that of our own can 

be procured, 1 ſhall take an opportunity of enlarging more 
hereafter on this ſubject. 
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ON THE 


MacNniTubEg and VA Luk of TREESs. 


IN che ſmall ſurvey, which as before mentioned, 
my time permitted me to make, the diſtrict of 
Shillela in the county of Wicklow firſt claimed 
my attention. Though the name, with little 
variation in the ſpelling, may be literally tran- 
flared fair-wood, there are few now remaining 
of thoſe celebrated oak which authorized that 
denomination ; but thoſe eto are ſufficient to 
fupport what has been handed down to us con- 
cerning them.—Tradition gives the SHillela Oak 
the honor of roofing Weſtminſter-Hall and other 
buildings of that age; the timbers which ſupport 
the leads of the magnificent chapel of King's Col- 
lege Cambridge, which was built in 1444, as alſo 


the roof of Henry VIII us chapel in Weſtminſter- 
| abbey, are ſaid to be of oak brought from theſe 


woods, and I think it by no means improbable, 
that the ſuperior denſity and cloſeneſs of grain 
which is the character of the Irſb Oak, particu- 


larly in high ſituations and a dry ſoil, as may 


appear by comparing its ſpecific gravity with 


that of other Oak, added to the inattention of 
| 8 „the 


„ 


the Iriſh at that time to the article of bark, which 
permitted their oak to be felled in winter, when 
free from ſap, might have induced the Engliſh 
Architects to give it the preference in ſuch ma- 
terial works; and it muſt be allowed that the 
preſent unimpaired ſtate of theſe roofs, after 
ſo many centuries, ſeems very well to warrant 
this conjecture. 


It is generally underſtood that a ſale was made 
of ſome of the fineſt Timber of Shil/e/a which 
remained in Charles II.'s time, into Holland for 
the uſe of the Stadt-houſe and other buildings, 
conſtructed on piles driven cloſe together to the 
number of ſeveral hundred thouſand. In 1669 


William Earl of Straftord furniſhed Laurence 


Wood of London with ſuch pipe ſtaves, to agreat 
amount at 1o/. per thouſand as are now ſold 
for fifty, and are only to be had from America. 
The year 1692 introduced into Shille/a that 
bane of all our timber, iron forges and furnaces ; 


and as the parties were allowed to fell for them- 


ſelves ſeveral thouſand cord of wood yearly, and 
were only confined to a particular diſtri, they 


cut 


— 
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| 
| cut whatever was moſt convenient to them for 
| .the purpoſe, and it is inconceivable what de- 
; | ſtruction they muſt have made in the courſe of 
| twenty years which was the term of their con- 
1 tract. I find by a memorandum in my poſſeſſion 
[ relative to ſome of my own woods, that in 1666 
many thouſand cord of wood ſold at 4d. per cord 
which now ſells on the fame ground for 54. 64d. 
however the iron works left ſome very noble 
trees ſtill landing, as we ſee by the fale of Mr. 
Siſſon's tree before mentioned, which produced 
two large mill-ſhafts, and upwards of 200“. for 
the remainder of the timber when ſawed into 
coach pannels ; and it alſo appears from a paper 
in the hand-writing of Thomas Marquis of Rech- 
ingham, found amongſt the papers of his ſon the 


late Marquis of Rockingham (who to his numerous 
amiable qualities and endowments, added a great 
| knowledge of rural ceconomics, as we find not 
| only from the management of his grounds and 
i the deſire he manifeſted of improving the huſ- 
| bandry of his neighbourhood*, ſo ably commu- 

nicated 


— 


* The deſire of improving the agriculture of the 
country round him as mentioned by Mr. Young, was 
3 not 
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nicated by Mr. Young, but from feveral mi- 
nates of agriculture 'which-I have ſeen of his 
own writing) that in 1731 there were ſtanding in 


not confined to his eſtate in England, the Gm patriotic 
attention was extended to this kingdom i in a variety of 
ways; he gave cool. to purchaſe arms for a loyal and ſpi- - 
ritedbody of luis tenantry who formed a volunteer aſſocia- 
tion in 1799, at the moment of an expected invaſion; about 
the year following he ſent over the old Kentifh farmey, ' 
(whoſe plough and general management is ſo much ap- 
plauded by Mr. Young) to inſtruct, ſuch of the tenants 
as might wiſh to follow his practice: ſeveral of the im- 
plements of huſbandry he introduced were found to be 
of ſingular ſervice, and have ſince been adopted into 
very general uſe. When to theſe circumſtances amongſt 
many others of a ſimilar nature, ſuch as the grant of 

large ſums to purchaſe provifion for the poor in times of 
ſcarcity, and the liberal expenditure before-mentioned 
of | Earl Fitawilliam in building the Flannel-hall at 
Ratharum, &c.- we have to add, that there does not 

_ exiſt an inſtance of a ſingle acre of the Rockingham, now 
Pitzwiliiam eſtate having been ever advertifed-or offered 
to be let to the 5% bidder, but that his farm when out of , 
leaſe is uniformly offered to the tenant. at a fair valyation, 
we muſt allow that ſuch ab/ertces are in à great meaſute” 
entitled to an exemption from that cetſurE* which 
others: may have juſtly incurred; tee leavins; as little 
as poſuble tovegrer irtheir abſence, but the 1 of their ſocieſy. 
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that part of Shi/le/a called the Deer Park 2 1 50 oak 


trees then valued at $317/. the timber at 1s. 64. 


per foot and the bark 75. per barrel the ſame trees 
at the rate thoſe articles now ſell for, would have 
produced at leaſt 1 6.000/. One hundred and forty 


of theſe were marked to ſtand for the future ſup- 


ply of the machinery of the iron forges and fur- 


naces before -· mentioned, they were then valued at 


5111. but as trees now ſell were well worth 10ʃ. 


each on an average: the remainder were not 


immediately cut down, for in 1737 there remain- 
ed 1,540 trees; 1,400 of which were valued at 
the above low valuation to 6,000/. at the preſent 


value they would have been worth 9.800 or 77. 


a tree one with another, which muſt be allowed 
a very conſiderable price for ſuch a number. 


In 1580 when Mr. Wainright, Earl Fitzwilliam's 
preſent agent (to whoſe obliging communication 
I am indebted for ſeveral of theſe particulars) 
arrived in this kingdom, there remained 38 
only of the old reſerves, theſe had been valued 
two years before by Mr. Scot his Lordſhip's 
wood agent, (a gentleman eminently qualified 
for the office ;) and he eſtimated them to contain 

2,588 


e 


2,588 feet of timber, which at the price ſuch 
groſs timber would now ſell for, together with 
the value of their bark, would make them worth 
5161. for the 38 trees, or 13/. 10s. each tree on 
an average.—The evident ſymptoms of decay 
which from that time they began to exhibit, 
owing to windſhakes and other diſorders inci- 
dental to all old trees, who have loſt a maſs of 
ſhelter on every ſide, made it expedient to cut 
them nearly all down from time to time; the 
laſt I remember to have been felled produced at 
three ſhillings per foat 271. 1s. 8d. another 
about the ſame time was purchaſed for the arm 
of a fire engine at Donane colliery, and with 
the rough end ſawed off after the axe for which 
two guineas was given, produced 26/. 45. 3d. 
there ſtill remains one entire tree about 10 feet 
round at five feet from the ground, ſtraight as a 
pine for 60 feet and about 6 feet round at that 
height ; -there is alſo in a little iſland in the 
forge pool a ſhort trunk which meaſures 21 feet 
round, ee 


Qs 


1 


| To Tucceed theſe however, there is a conſide- 
rable number of healthy oak of a good growth 
for their age, in the adjoining woods of Cool- 
atin, ſeveral of them about 7 feet 6 inches 
round with 35 feet or more of ſtem, and pro- 
miſing in time to be very fine trees, as well as 
ſome beautiful aſh of a great height and 9 fect 
round ; but the two beſt trees in the diſtrict of 
Shillela are in the domain of the Rev. Mr. Symes 
at Ballybeg, a very ſpirited Planter - and great 
lover of trees; this is in the neighbourhood of 
thoſe grounds, on which as I before obſerved, 
Thomas Earl of Strafford built his hunting 
lodge, by him called Fair. ar, in theſe we 
have two objects well worth the attention of the 
arboriſt, one being an evident proof that cop- 
_piced 
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*It may amuſe the Reader to fee a deſcription of this 
part of the country, at that period, and the manner in 
which he ſpent his time in it, in ſeveral of the letters 
of this truly great, but «fortunate man. In theſe letters 
which the ingenious Mr. Walpole has ſtiled Chef 
dau vres of manly ſenſe and eloquence, he will alſo find 
a refutation of moſt of thofe calumnies and miſrepre- 
ſentations, under which the memory of their noble 
Author has very unwarrantably ſuffered. 
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2 piced. trees arg capable of growing t to as great 
; magnitude | and yalue as can be deſired; the 
other as an i inſtance, of the very rapid growth 
of oak where the ſoil.) is well adapted to it—the 
firſt which. I have had occaſion to mention be- 
fore as growing on. the bank of a ditch with a 
forked ſtem evidently from an old ſtool, is in the 
very /ca/t ſpot in which it can be meaſured 27 
feet round, from. whence the two ſtems grow 
up very fair timber for a great height, one mea- 
ſuring 20 feet round at the butt and 7 fect at 
40 feet high, the other 12 feet at the butt and 
53 feet round at the above height. 


The ſecond grows in a rich meadow nearer 
the garden and promiſes in time to become one 
of the moſt beautiful trees in Ireland, as its age 
does not exceed 80 years, and yet it is already 


14 feet round at bottom and 12 at 8 feet high, the 
head in full health, finely formed, and extending 


many yards from the bole on every ſide. Theſe 
two capital inſtances fo perfectly in point with 
my ſubje&, one of the great magnitude to which a 
tree growing from the old ſtool: may arrive, and 
5 the 
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the other of the quick growth of an oak where 
it likes the foil, muſt plead my excuſe with my 
brother Planters, if I have detained them too 
long in the woods of Shillela, and deviated in 
my detail ſomewhat more into the habits of the 
Antiquarian, than may be allowable in a work 


of this nature. 


There are ſome conſiderable Scots-hx at 
Ballybeg for their age, and at Mrs. Symes of 
' Hillbrack not far from thence, many meaſure 

7 feet round at five feet from the ground, and 
5 feet at 5o feet high; one felled in its 7oth year 
was*77 feet ſix inches in length of clear timber, 
and meaſured 6 feet 6 inches round at o feet 
from the ground. | 


Shelton, the ſeat of Lord Viſcount Wicklow, 
near Arklow is finely wooded; we may ſee there 
a witch elm 16 feet round at bottom and 15 
feet 3 inches at 6 feet from the ground; ſeven 
beech whoſe dimenſions are from 15 feet to 13 
feet 9 inches round; and upwards of /;xty from 
the laſt ſize to 10 feet round, many of theſe of 

great 


1 


„ 
great height carrying the above girths for more 
than 40 feet. 


The beech is not a native of Ireland ; thoſe 
at Shelton appear amongſt the firſt which were 
brought into this kingdom, and from their 
maſt, moſt of our fineſt beech have been propa- 


gated. 


At the ſouthern extremity of the domain of 


Avondale near Rathdrum, there is an oak 


ſtanding, which though only fourteen feet round 
at five feet from the ground, was valued at more 
than 25/. before the year 1775. The head 
which was of very great height and extent, con- 
ſiſted of ſeven principal branches, each very 
groſs and finely formed for ſhip timber; a vio- 
lent ſtorm in the above year tore off four of 
them near the trunk, where they were about 


ſix feet round; this has greatly leſſened the value 


of the tree, but from the vigorous growth and 
great height of the three remaining branches, 


which riſe from the centre, it is ſtill a fine ob. 


ject; and as the bark is now covering the parts 
where 


1 
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where PO) AY bald: were — off, 


I flatter myſelf, it my by make a very conſide- 
5 1 | | 


The ſame ſtorm threw down a very ne old 
Aſh, which grew nearly ſurrounded with water - 
on the bank of the Avonmore, about one hun- 
dred yards from the Oak. The trunk, when 
ſawed off the butt which ſtill remains in the 
water, was/ above 14 feet round, and carried 
nearly the ſame dimenſions for eighteen feet.— 
Of one plank 1 had a table made for my ſer- 
vant's-hall, and though the tree bad grown for 
many years full three parts in four of its ſtem. in 
water, it is by far the beſt and firmeſt wood of 
its kind I ever faw, of great weight, beautifully 
branched like mohogany, and capable of receiv- 
ing a conſiderable, poliſh; near this grew ano- 
ther remarkable Aſh, with a very lofty ſtem and 
great head, but much covered with ivy, it was 
my misfortune to attend to thoſe w ho adviſed me 
to have the ivy cut off for the good of the tree ; 
from that moment it ſeemed to decay, and the 
ſecond year ſcarcely put out x leaf; I do not re- 
collect its dimenſions, but J know that one 
length of its ſtem ſold at 18. 6d. per foot, 


for 
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for gl. 128. for the purpoſe of making bel- 
lows for furnace, and the remainder brought the 
whole value to about 1ol. 'This, though cer- 
tainly a conſiderable produce for an aſh tree, we 
ſhall find hereafter greatly exceeded by the ſale 
of ſome others in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 


Near the bridge of Rathdrum is a moſt pic- 
tureſque Sycamore above 11 feet round, and at 
two miles from that town on the road to Shillela, 
there was lately belonging to Thomas King, Eſq; 
a ſtill greater tree of that ſpecies, being 15 feet 
in circumference, with the moſt beautiful head 
in proportion; this was the largeſt ſycamore I 
ever ſaw; the beſt now in the county is at ef- 
aſton, the ſeat of Thomas Acton, Eſq; where 
in general the trees are of very conſider able Mag- 
nitude. 


| Dungan/itown the eſtate of William Hoey, 
Eſq; contains ſeveral very fine trees of different 
ſpecies ; but an old avenue of Spaniſh cheſnuts 
which ſtood in the domain ' till this ſummer 1793 
for 110 years, contained amongſt them ſome of 
the fineſt ſpecimens of that charming tree, which 
R I ever 
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I ever met with—they are now no more—but I 
muſt do Mr. Hoey the juſtice to ſay, that he with- 
held his conſent to their being felled, till they ex- 
hibited ſuch ſymptoms of decay as rendered 
them no longer ornamental. I took a laſt view 
of them as they lay on the ground, after all their 
branches had been lopped off and carried away ; 
from their ſize, form, and greyiſh colour, they 
ſtrongly reminded me of the deſcription given 
by travellers, of huge crocodiles ſunning them- 
ſelves on the banks of the Nile. I meaſured the 
three firſt I came to, one was 16 feet 6 inches 
round, another 15 feet, and the third 14 feet 
3 inches; the length of one 36 feet, and of ano- 
ther 24, and 12 feet round at the ſmalle/t end. 


Having viewed theſe remains for the laſt time, 
with great regret, I had the pleaſure of finding 
an admired line of Tew trees in full vigour, as 
remarkable for their form as the cheſnuts had 
been for their ie, this conſiſts of about 30 trees, 
moſt of them 6 feet round, perfectly ſtraight and 
ſmooth in the ſtem as a young aſh tree, for about 
7 feet 6 inches from the ground ; where they 


/ begin 


- 
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begin to throw out branches, and thence con- 
tinue a rich cloſe maſs of green foliage for full 
25 feet above their clear ſtems, reſembling a 
conſiderable ſuperſtructure raiſed over a regular 
colonade—had ſuch a growth of yew been 
common in this kingdom in the days of archery, 
we ſhould not have wanted acts of parliament 
requiring the importation of yew bow-/aves from 
Spain. 


Every ſpecies of myrtle ſeemed formerly al- 
moſt indigenous at Dungan/town ; I have known 
the narrow leaved Italian in full flower there, 
above 16 feet high: Of two old ſtems I mea- 
ſured laſt ſummer, one was 17 inches round, 
the other was within one inch of two feet, or 
eight inches diameter. The moſt promiſing 
tree now here is an A/h, 12 feet round with a 


ſtraight ſtem, and quite clear of branches for 


zo feet, where it meaſures 10 feet round, and 
the arms extend in beautiful forms 28 yards. 


At Raſſana the ſeat of Mrs. Tighe, and on 
the eſtate adjoining, we have ſeveral ſpecimens 
of fine timber; amongſt theſe the Milltoꝛun oak is 
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m̃oſt confiderable; till very lately the head 
had ſcarcely loſt a ſingle branch, and formed a 
huge canopy of 36 yards extent over a clear 
ſtem 19 feet round, and 9 feet high: yet not- 
withſtanding theſe very great dimenſions, I have 
good reafon for being of opinion, that this 
tree has not grown from an acorh without tfanſ< 
plantation; from ſeveral circumſtances it appears 
to have been once a brea/t-quick in the face of 
a ditch. 


At Mouintuſher there are fome great ever- 
green oak, from 6 to 8 feet round, the wood of 
which is hard beyond conception and ſeems in- 
capable of decay; but the Silver f# next the 
houſe are particularly deferving of our notice, 
as the largeſt trees of their ſpecies I have ever 
ſeefi ; one meaſuring 12 feet round, the other 
11 feet 6, upwards of 100 feet high, and carry- 
ing nearly the ſame girths for 36 feet. 


Conſiderable as the magnitude of ſome of 
the above foreſt trees muſt be allowed to be, we 
know they are exceeded by ſeveral of the ſame 
7 — * . 

| kind 
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kind in England* ; but the following dimen- 
ſions of a fruit tree, and a flowering-ſhrub 
both now ſtanding in the county of Wick 
low have ſcarcely been any where equalled ; 

unleſs 


] have ſelected out of many others the following in- 
ſtances of extraordinary ſize and great value of ſome 
oaks now ſtanding in England, as likely to be acceptable 
to ſuch of my Readers as may not have had an opportu- 
nity of viewing the trees, or peruſing the works from 

which the following particulars are extracted: 


The SwWILCcAR OAK in Needwood Foreſt, 


Meaſures 21 feet in exrcumference at 5 feet from the 
ground. 


Sir WALTER Bacor's WALKING-STICK, 


Meaſures 16 feet round at 6 feet from the ground, 
35 feet of clear ſtem, then 40 feet of branches and a 
clear ſtem over that for a conſiderable height, valued at 


Duke of PoRTLAND's WALKING-STICK, at Welbeck, 


Gircumſerence at bottom 21 feet, at a yard from the 
ground 14 feet, 111 feet high, contents 440 feet of 
timber, 


The 
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unleſs we admit the cheſnut di centi cavalli 
on Mount Ara to be produced as one of the 
former claſs. The fruit tree I allude to, is a 

cherry 


The Dvuxr's PorTERs at Welbect. 


Circumference of one at bottom 48 feet, at a yard 
high 27 feet, height 98 feet, contents 840 feet: circum- 
ference of the other at bottom 34 feet, at a yard high 2 3 
feet, 88 feet in height, contents 7.4 feet. 


PARLIAMENT OAK in Clipflon-part, 
Meaſures 28 feet 6 inches at a yard from the ground. 
BircHLAND OaK in Sherwood Foreſt, 
Meaſures 27 feet 4 inches round in the ſinalleſt part. 
MippLEToN Oax, 


Meaſures 20 feet round at 3 feet—25 feet clear ſtem, 
then ſeveral tire of branches, over that a clear ſtem of 15 
feet which makes the whole ſtem 65 feet— * has been 


long ſince refuſed for this tree. 


SHIRE OAX in Earl FrrzwiLLIAu's PARK at Wentworth, 


Height of the ſtem 50 feet, by what dimenſions in 


circumference I cannot exactly ſtate, but there 1 18 396 ſo- 
Id 
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cherry at the Rev. Mr. Truel's at Clonmannin z 


which meaſures 15 feet round the ſtem at 5 


from the ground, it is in perfect health and 
full 
( 


— 


lid feet, in 25 feet of the groſſeſt part, which is valued to 
61]. 58. od.—value of the whole tree 111]. 155. 


HorlT FortsT Oak near Bentley, 
Meaſures 34 feet in circumference at 7 feet high. 


Lord PETRRSs CntsnuT at Writtle in Eſex, 


Meaſures 46 feet one inch round at 5 feet high, or 
full 15 feet diameter. 


Lord Ducie's CursxuT at Totworth in Gloucefterſhire, 


Meaſures 46 ſeet 6 inches in circumference at 6 feet 
from the ground. This tree is ſuppoſed to be 1100 years 
old, having been called the Great Cheſiut in the reign 
of King John. 


The CowTrmorPE Oak near Wetherby, 


In circumference cloſe to the ground 78 feet, at 3 feet 
from the ground 48, its height in the ſhattered ſtate it is 
now in, 85 feet, its principal limb extends 16 yards from 
the trunk—for further particulars of this truly wonderful 
tree, I refer the reader to the laſt edition of Evelyn's 
Sylva, by Mr. Hunter, where he will find a ſketch &c. of 
it made on the ſpot by my ingenious and amiable friend 
William Burgh, of York, Eſq; | 
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full bearing, the fruit very finely flavoured, of 
the Upton-mazard kind. 


Ihe ſhrub which I hold to be the moſt ſingu- 
far in this or in any other kingdom is the cele- 
brated arbutus at Mount-Kennedy, the charm- 
ing ſeat of our preſent Commander in Chief, 
already noticed by Mr. Forteſcue in his hints 
on planting, and by Mr. Voung in his tour 
through Ireland. The ſtem below its firſt divi- 
ſion as meaſured by Mr. Forteſcue in 1773, was 
13 feet 9 inches round, it had been planted in a 
* ſmall garden encloſed with high walls at a period 
previous to the preſent century; as the caſtle 
was deſtroyed towards the end of the laſt, this 
aſcertains its age to exceed one hundred years. 


General Cuninghame in dreſſing his domain 
found it neceſſary to take away the walls and 
level the-ground of the old caftle garden, which 
5 expoſed the arbutus to ſtorm on that ſide where 
it had been ſheltered for ſo many years, and 
where from its ſituation near the wall no great 

roots 
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roots had been formed, the conſequence was, 
that in a high wind about twenty- two years ago 


the root was torn up, the trunk ſplit in two, one 


half nearly buried in the ground, and the other 
forced into a very oblique poſition, greatly mu- 


tilated indeed, but ſtill thro? ſkilful management 


very beautiful; freſh healthy ſhoots having ſprung. 


up from the branches, where they have been 
inſerted in the ground i in the manner of layers, 
and ſome young plants introduced amongſt 
them, ſo as in the whole to make one of the moſt 
pleaſing groupes or maſſes of this charming 


ſpecies of evergreen, which is any where to be 


met with. I meaſured it on Chriſtmas- day 


1793; the principal ſtem now ſtanding, which, 


as I ſaid before, is but barely half the tree, is 
8 feet in circumference, this divides into four 
branches, one of which is 4 feet 10 inches, and 
the ſmalleſt 3 feet round; a branch which was 


ſawed off at 9 feet from the trunk, meaſures 
2 feet 9 inches at the ſmall end; the whole was 


then in full beauty of foliage berry and bloſ- 


ſom at once. 
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L have often viſited this extraordinary tree, for 
who has ever been once at Mount-Kennedy, that 
did not wiſh to go again, and I never viewed it 


but with encregſed wonder and delight. 


Tiny-Park, the ſeat of Sir Skeſſington Smyth, 
Bart. affords many objects well worth the at- 


| tention of the arboriſt ; we here find an Aſh | in 


a very expoſed e on the bank of a ditch 
evidently growing from a tranſplanted tree, and 
that once cut down, the circumference of which 
in the /ma/le/? part of the trunk ſomewhat ex- 


ceeds 19 feet, or 6 feet 4 inches diameter.— 


There is another near the old houſe which has 
been very beautiful, but is now much decayed ; 


it meaſures 13 feet round, and carries that ſize 
with a ſtraight clear ſtem for about 25 feet. — 


A third on the top of a dry bank overpowered 
with ivy, is 18 feet in circumference ; there are 
three noble Beech together, the ſmalleſt 14 feet 
round, the next 1 5 feet 6 inches at the butt, and 
14 feet 8 inches at ) feet from the ground; the 
third, which is one of the moſt beautiful and 
faireſt trees imaginable, is 16 feet 3 inches 
round, and continues nearly. of that-girth for 


N 30 feet. 


(082 
36 feet high. There are many Portugal laurel 


from 4 to 5 feet round, and abundance of com- 
mon laurel above 6 teet in circumference ; ſome 
with clear ſtems for 16 feet high. I meaſured 
one of 7 feet round or 2 feet 4 inches diameter 
whoſe ſtem and branches together were above 
36 feet in height. There is a Scots-fir of 10 feet 
round whoſe bulk is continued for 25 feet, a 
ſpruce fir 8 feet in circumference and of the 
fame girth for 20 feet, and conſiderable tim- 
ber for 50 feet more, and another ' feet round, 
of very great height, yet the head perfect and 
beautiful, with all its branches weeping, which 
in ſpruce-fir is a mark of luxuriant health. 


At Ballygannon, the ſeat of J. P. Scot, Eſqz 
is a yariegated ſilver holly remarkably beautiful 
from the richneſs and cloſeneſs of its head, the 


ſtem is about five feet round, and the whole 28 
feet high. 8 


There is a fine ſpecimen of the Pinus Sativa 
or true Stone Pine at Old-court, the ſeat of John 
Edwards, Eſq. the ſtem is very groſs, ſtraight, 
and free from knots for a conſiderable heighth, 
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with a great branching head; it grows near 
an old caſtle, and gives the ſcene an appear- 
ance of what we may find in ſome of the land- 
ſcapes of Pouſſin and Claude Loraine 


At Kilruddery the antient ſeat of the Earls of 
Meath, are ſeveral very large evergreens of vari- 
ous kinds and of great beauty; the Ilex in parti- 
cular, grows here as well as in any part of 

Italy. 


In Lord Powerſcourt's romantic park which 
contains the celebrated waterfall, the growth 
of the old Oak adds much to the pictureſque 
ſcenery ; he has alſo ſome fine trees nearer 
Powerſcourt : I meaſured one Aſb with a clear 
ſtem of 20 feet in height, which was 15 feet in 
circumference. 


Having now finiſhed the ſurvey I propoſed of 
the maritime fide of the county of Wicklow, I 
| ſhall preſent the reader with the reſult of my 
_ enquiries in the county of Dublin; and firſt, | 
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At Old Connaught near Bray, there are ſome 
Bay tr der of extraordinary ſize, ſeveral of them 8 
feet in circumference, and till laſt year there was 
one whoſe ſtem exceeded 11 feet in girth or 3 
feet 8 inches diameter. 


At Loughlinſtown there is an old Elm of great 


ſize and formerly of conſiderable beauty, and 
well placed on a high knowl, but in dreſſing the 


ground ſome time ſince, the roots have been in- 


injured, and all the branches have decayed in 
conſequence. There are ſome very large aſh in 
the Earl of Ely's park at Rathfarnham, but by far 
the fineſt trees in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
are at Luttre/town the ſeat of the Earl of Car- 
hampton, whoſe good taſte in rural decoration 
has done juſtice to the many natural beauties it 
poſſeſſes; I have ſcarcely any where met with ſo 
many trees of different kinds which have attain- 
ed to ſuch great bulk as here—in 1793 I mea- 


ſured a Seots-fir eighty-five years growth from 


the ſeed, of 11 feet 6 inches in circumference, 
and another of very great height 11 feet 10 
inches round or 4 feet diameter, which I believe 
| | exceefds 
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exceeds the dimenſions of the largeſt foreign deal 
ever imported into this kingdom; theſe ſtand 
amongſt oak and other trees on very high ground 
though flat at top#for a confiderable extent, and 
mult when young have been greatly expoſed to 
ſtorm; ſeveral Ah in a valley meaſured from 11 
to 13 feet 6 inches round, and were of an extra- 
ordinary height; one of theſe ſold fince I mea- 
ſured it for 131. ſome time before an E/m begin- 
ning to decay was ſold for 161. ; but the celebrated 
Em by the road fide is ſtill in perfect health and 
| beauty, meaſuring fairly 18 feet to inches round 
the butt, and 14 feet 4 inches at 8 feet from 
the ground, and is very groſs timber for 40 
Feet more. 


Before I quit Luttrelſtoum I muſt mention a 
circumſtance which I do not recolle& to have 
noticed elſewhere, viz. a vigorous growth of 
young Sycamore from the keys of different ages 
and fize, up to 20 feet high or more amidſt old 
Scots-fir, and in a great meaſure under their 
drip ; this may give a hint for the embelliſhment 
of Scots-fir groves, which are in general a moſt 

diſagreeable 


. 


diſagreeable object when they begin to decay, 
and have been hitherto conſidered as almoſt 
incapable at that time of ſupporting any other 
tree. 


At Leixlip Caſtle, the eſtate of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Conolly, there is a row of 
Aſh trees, 18 in number, which deſerve atten- 
tion for their uniform great growth, on a very 
bleak expoſure, they meaſure from 9g to 12 feet 
round, with fair ſtems of conſiderable heighth, 
and fine branching heads. 


Not far from hence at S7. Wol/tans, in the coun- 
ty of Kildare, the late charming reſidence of the 


learned and ingenious Biſhop of Killaloe, to 


whoſe obliging communication I am indebted 


for the following particulars, ſtood an Elm which 


ull theyear 1762, was perhaps the fineſt tree of 
its ſpecies in the world; the diameter of the 
head taken from the extremities of the lower 
branches exceeded 34 yards ; but_in the autumn 
of that year the two principal arms tell from the 
trunk in one night, apparently from their own 
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weight, as the weather was perfectly calm; the 
timber contained in theſe branches alone ſold for 
5 guincas; in this ſituation the tree continued till 
the winter of 1776, when a violent ſtorm tore up 
the whole by the roots with a great maſs of ſoil 
and rock adhering to them. Some time previous 
to this the trunk had been carefully meaſured and 
was found to be 38 feet 6 inches in circumference ; 
it had been hollow for ſome time, and the value 
of its timber by no means anſwered what might 


have been expected from the ſale of the two 
branches in 1762; we have nothing certain as 


to its age, but tradition ſuppoſes it to have been 
planted by the Monks of St. Wolftan, ſome 
time before the diſſolution of that monaſtery 
which happened in the year 1538. 


After regretting the fall of this coloſſal tree, 
the reader will learn with pleaſure, that not far 
from St. Wolſtans, at Carton, the magnificent 
domain of the Duke of Leinſter, through whoſe 
polite attention I was favoured with the meaſure- 
ment, there now ſtands in full health an E/m 14 
feet 8 inches round near the bottom, or 4 feet 10 


| 


| inches 
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inches diameter, and thence gradually diminiſh- 
ing like the ſhaft of a doric column, being 13 


feet in circumference, or 4 feet 4 inches dia- 
meter at 16 feet from the ground, and containing 
in the whole 169 ſolid feet of timber, with a fine 
head and in great vigour. 


Very different from the perfect ſtate of this 
beautiful E/m is that of the old A/ of Donirey 
near Clare-caſtle in the county of Galway, as 
communicated to me by Mr. Hardy, (inſpector of 
claims for premiums offered by the Dublin So- - 
ciety) who is himſelf a very ſkilful arboriſt, and 
from whoſe great fidelity in his reports, the 
following dimenſions may with certainty be re- 
lied on : at 4 feet from the ground it meaſures 
14 yards or 42 feet in circumference, which 1s 
14 feet diameter ; at 6 feet high, 33 feet round, 
or 11 feet diameter: theſe dimenſions nearly 
equal the celebrated Cowthorpe oak, but the trunk 
has long been quite hollow, a little ſchool hav- 
ing been kept in it about 25 years ago; there 
are but few branches remaining, but theſe are 
freſh and very vigorous. 
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I feel much indebted to the Earl of Deſart for 
the trouble he was ſo obliging to take in procur- 
ing me the following meaſurement of ſome of 
the very fine trees which ornament his antient 
ſeat in the county of Kilkenny. 


I have ſelected a few only of each kind out 
of a liſt containing many more of nearly equal 


_- ſize, viz: 


Six Oak from 12 feet to 16 feet 3 inches in 
circumference. 


Six 4/þ from 11 feet 3 inches to 13 feet 4 
inches in ditto. 


Six Elm from 9 feet 6 inches to 10 feet 8 


inches, ditto. 


Six Beech from 11 feet to 12 feet round; 
theſe no doubt are fine trees, but what I think 
more remarkable, are | 


Six Spruce-fir from 9 feet 6 inches to 10 feet 


6 inches in circumference. I had often heard 


theſe fir mentioned as the fineſt trees of their 


| Tpecies in the kingdom, and was happy to find 


that 
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that they are ſtill in being. There are few ſoils 
in which the ſpruce-fir will attain the above ſize; 
in general they decay at a much earlier period, 
nor is this tree inclined to groſſneſs of ſtem ſo 
much as the Silver and Scots-firin proportion to 
its height. The ſame may be ſaid of the Larch, 
I have ſeen ſome of great age and prodigious 
height in the Alps, but never of extraordinary 
bulk ; we ſhall find this difference in our own 
plantations, even where the Larch grows with 
the greateſt rapidity in the beginning ; amongſt 
other inſtances which I am acquainted with, I 
find at Charles Bury's, Eſq; at Charleville in the 
King's county, where there are abundance of fine 
Larch,that few exceed 6 feet 6 inches round, whilſt 
the Silver r of nearly the ſame ſtanding, mea- 
ſure from 8 to 10 feet in circumference. 


Near Kennity Church in the King's county is 
an 4/h celebrated for its great dimenſions and for 
certain religious ceremonies which have for 
many years been obſerved with reſpe& to this 
tree, cloſe to. which the lower claſs of people 
when paſling by with a funeral, lay the corpſe | 
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down for a few minutes, ſay a prayer, and then 
throw a ſtone to encreaſe the number, which 
have been accumulating for years round the 
root ; its circumference is 21 feet 10 inches, or 
7 feet 3 inches in diameter, the trunk 17 feet 
high before the branches break out, which are of 
great bulk, ſome of them as groſs as the body of 
a horſe: For the above particular account'I am 
| obliged to Thomas Bernard, Eſq; of Caſtletotun, 
on a part of which this extraordinary tree is 
ſituated. 


We have another ſpecimen of the great growth 
of A/h at Kilmurry the glebe of the Rev. Mr. 
Huleat near Roſcrea, who was ſo obliging to 
have it meaſured at my deſire ; round the butt 
near the ground it is 27 feet, at 3 feet higher 
25 feet in circumference; the height of the trunk 
is about 13 feet, but the branches very much de- 
cayed. 


If the magnitude of ſeveral of the individual 
trees before mentioned appears to the reader in 
that light in which in truth it ought to do, con- 

K ſidering 
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fidering the many chances there are againſt a 
tree ever attaining it, from the great length of 
time neceſſary, and the various accidents to 
which it is expoſed during its early growth, and 


ſtill more from avarice and caprice at a more 
advanced age; his admiration will greatly en- 
creaſe, when he is informed, that their ſeveral 
dimenſions are nearly equal'd by thoſe of eighteen 
trees in one demeſne, which is the fact at Curragh- 
more the princely ſeat of the Marquis of Water- 
ford, from whom I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving the following particulars of meaſurement 
accurately taken at my requeſt in the courſe of 
this April 1794: 
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SIX ASH. 
Height of Round the Round the top of the 
clear ſtem. butt. trunk, at the height 
| before meaſured. 
Feet. In. Feet. In. Feet. In. 
No. 1—17 16 =» 6 9 
2—14 18 - 9g 16 - 6 
3—15 22 - 6 20 + 4 
4—15 23 15 
5—13 ; 24 - 6 20 3 
G=1%Z 9 33 2 9 22 
SIX BEECH. 
Height of Round the Round the top 
clear ſtem, butt. of the ſtem. 
Feet. In. Feet. In. Feet. In. 
No. 1—18 12 6 
2—14 12 - 10 8 
2 15 13 3 
4—14 13 8 
5—20 13 - 6 6 
6—14 16 6 14 
F — 
F 
Height of Round the Round the top 
clear ſtem. butt. of the ſtem. 
Feet. Is Feet. In. 
No. 1—21 - 6 5 
2—27 Is 4 1 
3—23 17 10 
23 - 9 17 2 6 N 
g—23 - 6 17 - 6 10 6 
6—25 21 - 9g 12 
| When 
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When tothe above we might add above 200 more 
trees in the ſame demeſne, which meaſure from 
10 to 14 feet round, we muſt allow that Curragh- 
more is as unrivall'd in this, as in ſeveral other 
circumſtances of magnificence and beauty. 


I have the pleaſure to find that the celebrated 
Holly in Ennisfallen-i/land in theLake of Killarney, 
mentioned by Mr. Forteſcue, is ſtill in perfect 
health and vigour; it was meaſured this preſent 
year by William Caldbeck, Eſq; in company 
with Chief Baron Yelverton, and proves to be 
nearly 15 feet in circumference, the ſtem about 


the ſame height, and the branches very conſide- 
rable. 


From ſeveral inſtances which have fallen with- 

in my knowledge, I might fairly aſſert that rhe 
longevity of certain ſpecies of Evergreens, and 
the great magnitude to which they arrive is in 
direct proportion to the /lowne/s of their growth. 
I have never ſeen any of the Fir or Pine tribe, 
all allow'd to be quick growers, ever equal to 
the above Holly in dimenſions, which though of 
very ſlow growth mult yield on the other hand 
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in point of ſize to a tree of ſtill lower, viz. the 
Tew ; many of which I have feen in England 
full as large again as the above Holly. 


We had ſeveral fine ſpecimens of this tree for- 
merly in Ireland—in the mountainous parts of 
the county of Micklow it was certainly indige- 
nous, and ſtill grows in a few ſpots which are 


luckily inacceſſable to miſchievous cattle, and 


avaricious land-owners— there was within theſe 
fifty years a ſingle Te. tree adjoining one of the 
fever churches in Glandalough, from whoſe lofty 
trunk, about 16 feet round, extended on every 
fide a maſs of cloſe branches, which ſhaded from 
the ſun, and ſheltered from every inclemency of 
weather, the pictureſque ruin it adorned, and 
all the church-yard. This I have had from the 


indubitable authority of ſeveral who {till well 


remember it, when in its full beauty, on a hot 
ſummer's day, at a time that numbers were re- 
galing themſelves under its ſhade, a gentleman 
of the party, who pleaded the authority of an 
agent to the See, (but whoſe employer I am per- 
ſuaded could not have ever viewed the ſcene), 
had 


— 
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had all its principal limbs and branches ſawed 
off cloſe to the trunk, for the value of the tim. 
ber from that time to the preſent, which may 
be about forty years, the poor remains have been 
in a conſtant ſtate of decay ; it has ſcarcely put 
out a branch, the bark has fallen off, and a large 
Holly is growing up through the fiſſures of the 
ſtem; ſo that I conſider it too far gone to enu- 
merate it amongſt the large trees ſtill ſtanding 
in the county of Wicklow. 


We may ſee a fine Tew which has met with a 
better fate at Fornace, the ſeat of Richard Neville, 
Eſq; in the county of Kildare; the ſtem, which 
1s very clear for this ſpecies of tree, meaſures 
12 feet round at 6 feet high ; the branches ex- 
tend 66 feet, and add much to a pleaſing 
ſequeſtered ſcene near an old ruin, amidſt Holly 
and Laurel of extraordinary bulk and great 
height. 


At the Earl of Courtown's admired retreat 
m the county of Wexford, there is a very fine 
Ajh which in point of beauty would now have 
equall'd any in the kingdom if a part of its 

U | great 
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in point of ſize to a tree of ſtill lower, viz. the 
Tew ; many of which 1 have feen in England 
full as large again as the above Holly. 


We had ſeveral fine ſpecimens of this tree for- 
merly in Ireland—in the mountainous parts of 
the county of Wicklow it was certainly indige- 
nous, and ſtill grows in a few ſpots which are 


luckily inacceſſable to miſchievous cattle, and 


avaricious land-owners— there was within theſe 
fifty years a ſingle Tew-tree adjoining one of the 
feven churches in Glandalough, from whole lofty 
trunk, about 16 feet round, extended on every 
fide a maſs of clofe branches, which ſhaded from 
the ſun, and ſheltered from every inclemency of 
weather, the pictureſque ruin it adorned, and 
all the church-yard. 'This I have had from the 
-mdubitable authority of ſeveral who {till well 
remember it, when in its full beauty, on a hot 
ſummer's day, at a time that numbers were re- 
galing themſelves under its ſhade, a gentleman 
of the party, who pleaded the authority of an 
agent to the See, (but whoſe employer I am per- 
ſuaded could not have ever viewed the ſcene), 


had 
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had all its principal limbs and branches ſawed 
off cloſe to the trunk, for the value of the tim- 
ber — from that time to the preſent, which may 
be about forty years, the poor remains have been 
in a conſtant ſtate of decay ; it has ſcarcely put 
out a branch, the bark has fallen off, and a large 
Holly is growing up through the fiſſures of the 
ſtem ; ſo that I conſider it too far gone to enu- 
merate it amongſt the large trees ſtill ſtanding 
in the county of Wicklow. D 


We may ſee a fine Teo which has met with a 
better fate at Fornace, the ſeat of Richard Neville, 
Eſq; in the county of Kildare; the ſtem, which 
1s very clear for this ſpecies of tree, meaſures 
12 feet round at 6 feet high; the branches ex- 
tend 66 feet, and add much to a pleaſing 
ſequeſtered ſcene near an old ruin, amidſt Holly 
and Laurel of extraordinary bulk and great 
height. 


At the Earl of Courtown's admired retreat 
m the county of Wexford, there is a very fine 
Ajh which in point of beauty would now have 
equall'd any in the kingdom if a part of its 
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great head had not been cut away to prevent in- 
jury to the dwelling-houſe, cloſe to which it 
ſtands; it is 15 feet 2 inches round and carries 
nearly that ſize for 13 feet in height; the main 
branches are very groſs for 26 feet from the 
bole, and beyond that there is ſtill a conſiderable : 
length and great quantity of ſaleable timber; 
it is ſuppoſed to have attained this bulk within 
go years, and it is a circumſtance well deſerv- 
ing the planter's notice, that during a great part 
of that period this tree muſt have been expoſed 
to violent blaſts from the /ea ; but here I cannot 
help obſerving, that amongſt other uncommon 
charms, Courtetun poſſeſſes one in a very ſuperior 
degree, viz. that of a vigorous growth of timber 
almoſt to the water's edge an the /eq [bare : ſo 
that within a few yards of a ſequeſtered inland 
ſcene, where a clear ſtream winds beautifully 
through a wooded valley, you may take ſhipping 
to any part of the world; nor need you wait 
long for an opportunity, particular circumſtan- 
ces of anchorage, &c. inducing moſt veſſels in 
their paſſage along this coaſt, to caſt anchor for 


ſome 
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ſome. time in that ſpot which terminates a viſto 
from one of the drawing-room windows. 


I have long obſerved the A/h to be capable of 
arriving to the utmoſt perfection, in a greater 
variety of ſoils, and bearing a more ſevere ex- 
poſure than any other tree; I do not recollect 
this quality to have been taken notice of by 
any arboriſt amongſt the many excellent ones it 
may with juſticelay claim to, if we except Spencer”s 
negative compliment in the Fairy Queen, viz.— 

% The aſh for nothing il —.“ 
vhich certainly would imply a great deal, if we 
had reaſon to think he had any thing farther in 
contemplation than the excellence of the timber. 
I have deſcribed the A/ at Avondale growing to 
14 feet in circumference, or above 45 feet in dia- 
meter in the edge of the river; that at Courtown 
is within the influence of the /za, whilſt thoſe [ 


ſhall now mention at Arles church in the Queen 


county are growing in a dry foil, on a high 
knowl or ſort of Barrow open on every ſide to 


the orm blowing over a long tract of flat coun- 
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try; nor could they from their firſt planting 
have ever enjoyed the /ea/t heller; add to this that 
they are elevated on the top of a ſteep bank in 
a ſingle row round the church yard, and were 
in all probability planted of ſuch a ſize as to be at 
once out of the reach of cattle, notwithſtanding 
all theſe circumſtances againſt them they are 
very fine trees; of e meaſured, one was 10 
feet round in the ſmalleſt part of the bole, the 
other 11 feet 6 inches at 6 feet from the ground, 
but theſe (as has been ſaid of the other trees of 
England in-compariſon with the Cowthorpe Oak ) 
are but mere children of the foręſt when compar- 
ed with the aſh of Leix in the ſame county. This 
celebrated piece of antiquity ſtands on the high 
road between Monaſterevan and Port-Arlington, 
and though it has long ceaſed to have any pre- 
tenſions to beauty, is ſtill one of the moſt pic- 
tureſque and magni ificent objects of the kind I 
have ever met with; I meaſured it in April 1792 3 
at one foot from the ground it was 40, feet 
6 inches round, and at ; feet -higher which i is ac- 
tually the ſmalle/t part of the trunk it is full 25 


feet in circumference or 8 Feet 4 inches diameter ; 
this 
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this maſlive ſtem is full g feet high, but the enor- 
mous groſſneſs of the branches at their ſpring- 
ing from the bole, and the horizontal poſition 
which moſt of them immediately take, make the 
ſtem appear much ſhorter than it really is. 


At ſome paces from this venerable antient, 
whoſe branches though much mutilated, extend 
full 70 feet, ſtands the /mall tree of Leix, as it 
is called, though it is 14 feet 4 inches round in 
the ſinalleſt part you can meaſure, it grows on 
the rop of a dry bank, part of the fence of a 
church- yard, in a fituation 1 ſhould hardly have 
thought favourable to that rapid growth which 
its appearance indicates; it is by no means an 
old tree, and if ſuffered to remain, may in proceſs 
of time even exceed the bulk of its preſent com- 
panion. The lover of trees will hear with plea- 
ſure, that it is in no danger of falling at this time, 
being on the eſtate of the Earl of Port-Arlington, 
an excellent arboriſt and one of the moſt exten- 
ſive planters and improvers in the kingdom :— 
On viewing the works which have lately been 
carried on in his: demeſne of Emo-Park, and a 


very 


a 


very great houſe now building, I was at a lofy 
which to admire moſt the extent and boldneſs 
of deſign, or the pleaſing effect reſulting from 
the taſte and judgment with which it is carried 
into execution. 


There are ſeveral Scatrfr here from 8 fo g 


feet in circumference, ſtanding ſingle with clear 


flems from 20 to 30 feet high, and large wild 
branching heads, but richly clothed with leaves; 
in this ſtate the Scots. r or Pine becomes a very 
piftureſque tree, and in ſome ſituations highly 
ornamental. There are allo ſeveral fine Beech, 
Elm and Lime, and a handſome Tew-tree, with 
a good head and clear ſtem 8 feet round ; but 
the lovers of coppices and planting, will be (till 
better pleaſed to find ſome acres of hop- ground, 
-part of which has borne fine crops for many 
years, and what has been lately planted promiſes 
as well as poſſible for the time. The growth of 
hops and attention to trees go hand in hand, 
theſe two ſpecies of improvement mutually aſſiſt 
each other, and Lord Port-Arlington has found 
his hops to be profitable beyond expectation. 

pat: At 
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At Rathleague, the ſeat of Sir John Parncll, 
Bart. though the traveller's attention is naturally 
attracted by a beautiful piece of water, decorated 
with extenſive plantation, and a handſome doric 
Temple on its banks—he may find in the more 
ſequeſtered part of the demeſne, ſome very con- 
ſiderable trees; there are many Beech from 9 to 
7 feet round with ſtraight clear ſtems, of ex- 
traordinary height; and ſeveral very fine Oah, 
auongſt which I meaſured one of 9 feet round, 
as growing in my opinion from a tranſplanted 
tree which had been headed cloſe down at the 
time of tranſplanting ; there are alſo very large 
Wyche-Elm, and Ah But Lord Aſhbrook at 
Ca/tledurrow poſſeſſes an 4/h which I think on 
the whole is the moſt ornamental tree of its ſpe- 
cies that has ever fallen within my obſervation - 
it meaſured in October 1793, 18 feet in circum- 
ference or 6 feet in diameter, and carried nearly 
the ſame dimenſions for 14 feet, the branches 
extending 45 feet from the ſtem in almoſt eve 
direction, and would in 4%, but from part being 
ſhortened on ane ſide in favour of an out office 
unfortunately built too near this beautiful tree, 


which 
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which in fact deſerved to have every circumſtance 
in its vicinity conſidered as a ſecondary object. 


I have often obſerved that the growth of white. 
thorn in Ireland far exceeds any I have ever met 
with on the other ſide of the water; there are in 
this neighbourhood at Robert Stubber's, Eſq; at 
Moyne, ſeveral white-thorn of 7 and 8 feet cir- 
cumference with heads finely formed, and great 
in proportion, ſo that when in flower there can 
be nothing more beautiful; I meaſured one 5 
feet 4 inches round the ſtem at 9 feet high, the 
branches extending thirteen yards. Another 
7 feet 6 inches round the ſtem in the ſmalle/? 
| part, the head entire, and covering a- circle of 
26 feet diameter, and a third whoſe branches 
extended round à very fair ſtem 24 feet on 
every ſide ; this laſt is one of the moſt beautiful 
thorns I ever ſaw; but the largeſt I recollect 
to have ever ſeen, is at Lord Gormanſtown's 
in the county of Meath ; it was about 10 feet 
in circumference ſeveral years ſince, it ſtood in 
the high road, and had received ſome injury and 


was 


— 
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was hooped round with bands of iron when I laſt 
ſaw it, ſo that perhaps it may have ſince de- 
cayed. 


Sir Robert Staples's demeſne at Dunmore, a- 
mongſt other pleaſing circumſtances, poſſeſſes 1 
ſome fine old oak, many of them 12 feet round 1 
from old ſtools: the banks of the Nore in ge- 
neral afford a good growth of timber for ſome 1 
miles adjoining; but the fineſt trees by far are 10 
at Abbeleix the ſeat of Lord Viſcount De Veſci; 1 
we may here find an Oak of 20 feet 6 inches in i 
circumference, or nearly 7 feet diameter at a foot 
from the ground, and 16 feet 9 inches round at 
5 feet 3 inches high, and a horſe cheſnut whoſe 
rich foilage forms a ſpreading canopy over a cir- 
cle of 72 feet diameter. 


With theſe two beautiful ſpecimens of great 
perfection in their kinds, not unworthy of the 
charming place*, in which they are ſituated, I 

| X ſhall 


r 
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The growth of timber in general at AZbeleix, is equal 
to ſome of the beſt wooded demeſnes in England, and no 


where 


ls 


ſhall for the preſent cloſe my detail, which 1 fear 
has been already 700 circumſtantial for the gene- 
rality of readers, and on the other hand, not ſuf- 

ficiently 


* 


where is the uſeful and agreeable more intimately blended, 
than on the ſurrounding eftate. Amongſt many other 


pleaſing circumſtances, we are often reminded of that ſe- 


lected as an object of delight by Milton in his Allegro ;— 


% Hard by a Cottage chimney ſmoaks, 
„From betwixt two aged Oaks.” 


The education and uſeful employment of the infant 
poor, is here, as at R aua and Bellevie, in the county of 
Wicklow, interwoven with the morning amuſements of 
the place, whilſt the comfortable, and at the ſame time 
pictureſgue cottages, with their accompanyment of eglan- 
tine and honey-ſuckle in the little-paled in gardens, at 


once decorate the ſcene, and afford real comfort to a happy 


tenantry. 


To the honor indeed of the preſent age, the amuſements 
and ſtudies of ſeveral of the firſt rank in this, as well as 
our ſiſter kingdom, are ſuch, as conduce at once to the 
ornament and improvement of their reſpective countries. 
Our amiable Sovereign is not only an extenſive planter, 


but amongſt other branches of uſeful information, which 


he is eminently poſſeſſed of, is conſidered as one of the 


. moſtſcientific botaniſts in Europe. 


7 The 
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ficiently full in the eyes of thoſe who may perhaps 
juſtly think that they are acquainted. with trees 
which deſerve to be noticed as well at leaſt, if 
not better than ſome which LI have deſcribed : to 
the firſt I muſt obferve, that in thus particu- 
larizing ſuch remarkable trees as fell within my 
obſervation, I have only followed the example 
of the much approved of and ingenious author of 
the Sylva: I have attempted (though at a great 
diſtance I confeſs indeed in every reſpect) to do 
at this time in Ireland, what Mr. Evelyn did in 
England at the cloſe of the laſt century, from an 
opinion, that nothing would more eonduce to the 
advancement of thoſe objects for which he had 
* undertaken 


— * 2 
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The firſt nobility, and higheſt in office in England, 
pride themſelves on the character of good Agriculturifts, 
and ſpirited improvers 3 ſeveral of the ſame claſs with us 
furniſh examples equally avorthy of imitation, The Duke 
of Leinſter, Marquiſſes of Waterford, Downſhirg, and 
Abercorn, Earls of Shannon, Charlemont, and Port- 
Arlington; Lord De Veſci, Lord Mountjoy, the Speaker, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the late Teller Mr. Co- 
nyngham, and our preſent Commander in Chief, afford, 
amongſt very many. others, the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
tr uth of this aſſertion, 
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undertaken his work, viz. the encouragement of 
Planting, and preſervation of woods, for the ſup- 
© ply of timber for the navy. 


Excluſive of a natural inclination to follow 
ſuch very reſpeQable authority, I had another 
inducement for regiſtering the meaſurement of 
a conſiderable number of trees, which was the 
conſideration, that by ſo doing alone, the growth 
they may make within a certain period, can poſ- 
ſibly be aſcertained, in order to reſolve that very 
material queſtion in rural ceconomics, and very 
intimately interwoyen with my ſubject, viz.— 
whether after a given time, it is adviſeable to 
ſuffer a timber-tree to and, where profit alone 
is the object? we have already ſeen that an Oak 
is in a ſtate of encreaſing value, almoſt in geo- 
metrical progreſſion from forty to eighty years 
growth : what I have done, may in a few years ; 
hence by having freſh meaſurements taken, very 
well aſcertain how long after that period its va- 
lue continues to encreaſe. Theſe conſiderations, 
1 hope, will excuſe me to ſuch as might other- 
wiſe think 1 had dwelt too long on a matter of 


. A 


mere 
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mere curioſity. To thoſe who may ſuppoſe that 
1 have deſpiſed their groves, and lighted their 
favourite dryads, I flatter myſelf 1 need ſay no 
more to obtain a better opinion of me, than 
barely to aſſure them, that wart of time, and in 
conſequence a want of ſufficient materials, has 
been the ſole cauſe of this apparent neglect; and 
that if I ſhall at any time hereafter, be favoured 
with ſuch information as may enable me to do 
juſtice to thoſe ſpecimens of fine timber now 
ſtanding, which have not already fallen within my 
notice, 1 ſhall take another opportunity pf mak- 
ing a proper uſe of it, and will thankfully ac- 
knowledge the obligation. 
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ON THE RAPID 


GROWTH OF "TREES IN PARTICULAR SITUATIONS. 


As the foregoing examples of extraordinary 
magnitude and value of trees after a certain age, 
were intended for the conſideration of the 20 d- 
owner, as evident proofs of the advantage reſult- 
ing from the preſervation of timber to a proper 
age, and of leaving a ſufficient number of re- 


ſerves at every fall; the following inſtances of 


the extraordinary quick growth of ſeveral trees 
of different ſpecies, are ſelected out of very 
many others, as moſt likely to encourage the 
exertions of the Planter, by giving him an aſ- 
ſurance of enjoying within a reaſonable period, 
the fruits of his labour. 


One of the moſt remarkable which I have been 
made acquainted with, was an Oak at Cabirnane, 
near the celebrated Lake of Killarney, the ſeat 
of R. T. Herbert, Eſqz which, in the year 
1739 would have been cut for the purpoſe of 
twiſting into the back-band of a cart, but from 
the carter's taking notice of its ſuperior height 

5 and 
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and beauty, to ſeveral others of the ſame age at 
that time ſurrounding it, none of which could 
have exceeded eight years from the acorn.—lIn 
the year 1785 ſome miſchievous perſon ſtripped 
off the bark nearly all round the ſtem: Mr. 
Herbert conſidered the tree as irrecoverably loſt, 
but it was ſo beautiful at the time, that he ſuf- 
fered it to ſtand for another year ; it was then 
felled, when the bark produced little ſhort of 
three pounds, and the timber was valued to as 
much more, ſo that the tree in its fifty- ſixth year 
was worth 6/7. ; which is full double to what I have 
eſtimated a ttee of that age in any preceding 
calculation.—It is worth obſerving, that the tim- 
ber proved hard and ſolid like that of a tree 
which had continued a conſiderable time at a 
ſtand, though it was in ſuch vigour, and fine 
ſtate of growing the year before it was felled ; 
this is only to be accounted for from the fap 
having ceaſed to flow freely, from the time when 
the bark was {tripped off; a circumſtance much 
in favour of Monſ. du Hamel's directions in 
his treatiſe Des Arbres et Arbuſtes, where he 
adviſes ſtripping the bark off all trees as they 
; | ſtand, 
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ftand, the year previous to their fall —the ſu- 
perior goodneſs which I have always remarked 
in the timber of ſuch Fir-trees of different ſpe- 
cies as have appeared ſomewhat decayed at top, 
or rampiked before they were felled, is another 


proof in favour of Monſ. du Hamel's method; 


but, as on the other hand I have heard it obſerved 
that no conſiderable growth has ever been made 
from the old ſtools of Oa managed in this way: 
I ſhould not indeed without more experience, 
recommend the practice to any extent, in ſuch 


woods as we wilh to preſerve for future cop- 


pices. From theory it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that a tree felled when all its ſap had gone down, 
and was concenter'd as is the general opinion 
in its root, would be the moſt likely to throw 
up a vigorous ſhoot; but from long obſervation 


I can aver, that the root of an Oak never pro- 


duces a finer growth of young wood, than when 
the tree is felled about the firſt week in June, 


In full leaf and vigour, and at the moment when 


the ſap is moſt abundant in the ſtem and 
branches.—The ſame may be obſerved of the 


 White-thorn ; 1 have known many roots decay 


— 


Or 
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or throw out only a few weakly ſhoots when cut 


at that ſeaſon when all the ſap was down ; and 
it gives me great pleaſure to be confirmed in 
the truth of this obſervation, by ſome of the moſt 
ingenious writers on ſubjects of rural ceconomy 
of the preſent day*. 


In addition to the above inſtance of an Oa#'s 
early arriving to conſiderable value, Mr. Herbert 


has given me the following meaſurement of 


ſix Oak taken indiſcriminately (except the laſt,) 
out of very many more of the ſame ſize, grow- 
ing on his demeſne from acorns ſown in the year 


1760—they were meaſured in this year 1794, at 


5 feet from the ground, being in their thirty- 
fourth year. 
No. Feet. In. 


x — 3 — o 

2 — 3 — 2 

3 — 3 — 22 
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* Vide Marſhall's Minutes of Agriculture and Plant- 
ing in the midland ſhires of England. Min. 136. 
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He favoured me at the ſame time with the mea- 
ſurement of ſix Wyche or native Iriſh Elm, pro- 


_ duced by layers from the ſtool of a tree felled 


for that purpoſe in 1766, conſequently about 


26 years growth at the very moſt. 


No. Feet. In. \ 

r nets ff : 
„ — at _ = from the 
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6 — 5 — 1 at; feet where it forked, 


and produced 2 branches each 3 feet 2 inches 
round; - though theſe alſo (except the laſt) were 


taken indiſcriminately out of many more of the 


ſame age and dimenſions, yet we ſind that three 
out of the ſix would cut into tuelve- inch plank 
at 26 years ſtanding from the tranſplanted layer. 


At Belleviie in the county of Galway, the 
ſeat of Walter Laurence, Eſq; a great improver 
and extenſive planter, the, Spaniſh Cheſnuts af- 
ford many remarkable inſtances of quick growth ; 
they had been, when meaſured in 1790, 27 years 
' tranſplanted, and were about 5 years old when 
; | removed, 
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removed, conſequently their age did not exceed 


32 years from the nut, yet many of them were 
then 5 feet in circumference at a foot from the 
ground, and 4 feet 8 inches at 6 feet from the 
lower meaſurement, which laſt dimenſion con- 
tinued with little diminution for 10 feet more; 
ſo that on an average of the different meaſure- 
ments, they would have afforded plank of 16 


feet in length and full 12 inches broad, and ſome | 


conſiderably broader, as one tree was found to 
meaſure 7 feet round at a foot from the ground, 


or 2 feet 4 inches diameter. This fine growth 


is in /rong loom over a lime-ſtone rock, and offers 
a great inducement indeed, amongſt many 
others, in favour of planting this incomparable 
tree; which for beauty of foliage, great bulk, 
valuable quality of timber, and longevity, is 
ſecond to the Oak alone, whilſt in quickneſs 
of growth we ſee that in many ſoils, and thoſe 
far from rich, it exceeds almoſt every other 
ſpecies of timber tree. a 


— 


The plantations of Carriclglaſi, in the county 
of Longford, the ſeat of Sir William Gleadowe 
. Newcomen, 
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Newcomen, Bart. have in general the appear- 
ance of as great vigour and guick growth, as any 
I have ever ſeen, conſidering that in their wide 
extent the ſoil muſt often vary, but the trees 
have been ſo judiciouſly adapted, that all are in 
a flouriſhing ſtate; if there is a difference in their 
growth it ſeems to be in favour of the Oak, of 
which their great annual ſhoots and poliſhed 
bark give evident proof—after this charac- 
ter of the ſoil of Carrickglaſs as particularly 
ſuited to trees, we might naturally ſuppoſe that 
it produced the Larch, (a part of which ſawed 
oft was ſome time ſince ſent into the Repoſitory 
of the Dublin Society, by Sir William, as a 
ſpecimen of the great growth of that ſpecies of 
tree) but that came from his grounds at Killefter, 
about two miles from Dublin. It is indeed well 
worth notice, as having arrived to the meaſure- 
ment of 1 foot 8 inches diameter within 19 years, 
whilſt the Spruce-jir, a part of which is placed be- 
ſide the piece of Larch, appears to have taken 25 
years from the ſeed to attain a diameter of 1 foot 
inches; but it ſhould be obſerved that the 
Larch has been cut quite low with a ſaw into a 

„ 


part of the root, whilſt the Spruce-fr was felled 
firſt with an axe, and then a piece cut off with 
a /aw a foot art leaſt above the ground, cloſe to 
which it meaſured 6 feet round; we mutt alſo 
take notice that it had been tranſpianted when 
full ſeven feet high, a circumſtance which in 


general, gives a great check to the growth of 


every ſpecies of Fir. 


This tree, which before its top was broken off 
by a violent ſtorm promiſed in time to be one of 


the moſt beautiful of its kind in the kingdom, 


grew at Avondale before-mentioned, in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow—-1t was that ſeminal variety of the 
Spruce which has been denominated the long- 
coned Corniſh Fir; the cones being frequently 
near a foot long, it had been tranſplanted into 
a little lawn in a natural wood, edged on one 
ſide with old Oak, and on the other with re- 
markable fine Weymouth Pine.—Obſerving its 
luxuriant growth, and a tendency to Weeping in 
its branches like the Willow, I followed a prac- 
tice which I recollected to have been mentioned 


to me ſome years ſince by the late Mr. Shanley, 
( (wheſe 
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(whoſe {kill and natural taſte in ornamental 
gardening had early attracted my notice ;) viz. 


cutting away by degrees all the branches for 


about 7 feet high, and above that every ſecond 
tire; by which, as the lateral ſhoots encreaſe in 
weight, they fall into the ſpace formerly occu- 


pied by the branches which were immediately 


elow them; this, in a vigorous tree, adds 
much to the pictureſque appearance, and is 
doubly pleaſing as connected with the idea of 
perfect health and luxuriant growth; ſuch was 


the ſtate of this beautiful tree at the time of the 


ſtorm, that the lower branches which covered 
a conſiderable ſpace on every ſide, nearly touch- 
ed the ground at their extremities, though they 
grew from the ſtem at the height of 7 feet. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that none of the 
Weymouth Pine though as tall as the Spruce, 
and ſtanding on higher ground and more expoſ- 
ed to the ſtorm, ſuſfered from it in the leaſt. 


The lovers of planting will pardon me for 
this digreſſion on a favourite tree, and will be 
pleaſed to hear that the loſs has long-ſince been 

- | repaired, 
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repaired, by the fine growth of numbers of its 


contemporaries. 


In 1793, I felled a Scots-fir, one of f/?y which 
had been brought to the plantation from a diſ- 
tance of three miles in a ene-hor/e cart, and as 

they were planted but 19 years, the tree ! felled 
could not have exceeded 27 years at moſt from 
the /zed, and I rather think it could not have 
been ſo old as 8 years at the time of tranſplant- 
ing; there was about a foot of the butt end 
waſted in felling and ſawing off the rough part 
after the axe, yet it meaſured fully 21 inches 
diameter at an average of three ſeveral meaſure- 
ments; it was ſawed into two lengths of plank, 
and produced twelve in all, worth at leaſt 20 
ſhillings the dozen ; the value of the remainder 
of the tree more than paid the expence of fel- 
ling and manufacturing the boards. 


Every planter will allow, that ſuch Fir ſhould 
by no means ſtand at a greater diſtance than 
9 feet from each other; and the author of the 
treatiſe on the Pinus Silve/tris, would not allow 
them half ſo much, yet even at this diſtance, and | 

allowing | 
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allowing two ſeet to each tree for the ſpace its 
ſtem would actually occupy, we ſhall find that 
640 ſuch trees will ſtand on an Iriſh acre : Now, 
ſuppoſing them a full third wwor/e than that which 
1 have laſt mentioned, and to remain three 
years longer on the ground, we ſhall ſtill have 
a produce of 426/. in 30 years, or upwards of 
14/. per annum for the Acre. I am well aware 
of the fallacy of drawing general concluſions 
from particular inſtances, and will readily allow, 
that on a very extenſive ſcale ſome parts might 
fail of equal ſucceſs ; or if not, the very plenty 
fo produced, would conſiderably leſſen the value 
of the production; but in the preſent general 
ſtate of the kingdom with reſpect to timber, we 
have little to apprehend from a redundancy for 
many years to come; and in the mean time, it 
would be but prudent to provide againſt the 
difficulties which we are often threateried with, 
in procuring timber from the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, even if the attempt was not 
ſupported by ſuch evident proofs of great and 


almoſt immediate profit. 


I find 
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I find that Weymouth Pine planted now about 
23 years, from the ſeed-bed, meaſure from 4 
feet 6 inches to 3 feet, at one foot from the 
ground, and from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 8 
inches in circumference at five feet high, and are 
in general above 50 feet in height.—I have 
numbers of Oak tranſplanted from a Dublin 
ſeed-bed in May 1780, now 14 years growth, 
which meaſure at a foot from the ground, from 
one foot 10 inches to one foot 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, and from one foot 3 inches to one 
foot round, at 4 feet above the latter meaſure- 
ment; but the tree, which of all others pro- 
miſes to make the greatelt progreſs on the ge- 
nerality of our high grounds, is the Beech ; ſe- 
veral at Avondale, which were tranſplanted with- 
in 3o years on a ſwelling ground, at that time 
much expoſed to ſtorm, are now from 7 feet 6 
inches, to 6 feet 6 inches at a foot from the 
ground, and continue nearly of that ſize from 
8 to 20 feet in height: of two which were 
planted in a richer ſoil near the river, and 
are now jult fifty-four years old from the 


2 maſt, 
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maſt, one meaſures 9 feet round, and the other 
9 feet 6 inches. 


This muſt be allowed to be a very great 
growth in the time, and when we add to this 
perfection of the Beech, that there appears no li- 
mit to its duration, as there are ſome Beech trees 
now in England which are ſuppoſed to have ex- 
iſted before the Norman conqueſt, yet ſtill 
f:eſh and vigorous, even when the trunk has 
exceeded ten yards in circumference, as I re- 
colle& a tree, which I meaſured in the great 
park of Mind ſor, to have done; and that whilſt 
the maſt in our woods is the fineſt food poſſi- 
ble for ſwine, the timber 1s daily coming more 
and more into uſe, as anſwering in general every 
purpoſe of the Ap, and found for ſome to be 
ſuperior ; being now uſed as we are informed 
in thoſe very ſatisfactory letters of Thomas 
South, of Baſſington, Eſq. to the Bath and 
Weſt of England Society, for planking ſuch 
parts of rhe bottoms of ſhips as are conſtantly 
under water, and for fluices and ſhoots, &c. 


N 
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in mill work, we ſhall find no tree on the 
whole, that will more fully anſwer the Plan- 
ter's expeCtation ; as uniting in itſelf many of 
thoſe qualities, for which individually, other 
trees are conſidered valuable.—I would not 
wiſh however, to devote the whole of an en- 
cloſure to this tree, great a favourite as it is; 
but taking advantage of its hardy nature, and 
tendency to preſerve its leaves during a great 
part of the ſevereſt winters, I would cover 
with it a conſiderable portion of my high 
grounds, and allot the ſpace within the influ- 
ence of this ſhelter, to the production of Oak, 
Spaniſh Cheſnut, Weymouth Pine, and ſuch other 
valuable trees, as we find from many inſtances, 
are not as well qualified as the former, to bear 
the ſeverity of an expoſed ſituation, particularly 
in the early part of their growth. 
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The following are the meaſurements of five Oak 
taken from amongſt numbers of the ſame 
age and dimenſions, growing from the old 
ſtools of trees felled in one of my woods, 33 
years this May, 1794: 


No. Ft. In. N. In. 
1 3 - 4 w_ _— 
2——3 - 4 fat 1 foot — 3 oO ſat 5 feet 
3——3 9 f from the — 3 4pfrom the 
4——4 ground. — 3 7 | ground. 
5—4 10 — 2 , | 


Conſiderable as theſe dimeniions muſt appear 
for their age, * to thoſe who are apt to look on 


coppiced 


I find by an accurate meaſurement of the Luccomb 
Oak, which a friend of mine was ſo good to make at 
my deſire, within theſe few months, that at this time, 
viz.in its twenty-ſeventh year's growth, its circumference 
is 4 feet 6+ inches at four feet from the ground, fix feet 
at the place of grafting, and its height 60 feet: the 
fairneſs of its growth, the verdure and long continu- 
ance of its leaves, are ſufficient motives no doubt, to 
induce every Planter to with for ſome ot thoſe beautiful 
trees in his demeſne; but the goodneſs of the timber yet 

remains 


OS 


coppiced woods, as little more than a collection 
of broomſticks, (which in the way they are uſu- 
ally managed, I allow, they but too much re- 

ſemble,) 


remains to be proved, and from the appearance of its bark 
I fear it too much reſembles what has been generally im- 
ported from America, to anſwer the withes of the ma- 
nufacturer, in any compariſon with the Iriſh or Engliſh ; 
as I have ſcen foreign bark nearly two inches in thick- 
neſs in the whole, with ſcarcely a quarter of an inch ap- 
plicable to the purpoſcs of tanning. 


This ſhould make us cautious of introducing too many 
of the foreign varieties of Oak into ſuch plantations as 
are made with a view to future profit there are many 
of them indeed very beautiful; I think none more ſo, 
than the Ragnal, Quercus Xeris or Turkey Oat, whoſe 
deep indented leaves, and their particular manner of 


growing in groupes on the branches, have certainly a 
grace and richnels peculiar to themſelves. 


This tree is no where in greater beauty than at Collon, 
in the county of Lowth, the ſeat of the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, who thro' his very extenſive plan- 
tations, has found means of attracting the attention of the 
lovers of planting every moment, by the judicious ar- 
rangement of ſuch an inexhauſtible varicty and ſcientific 


| cCol- 
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ſemble,) I have reaſon to expect, that their 
meaſurement, at the expiration of the next 
five years, will ſtill more exceed the uſual di- 


Ic | menſions of trees of the ſame age; as there was 

[ not that attention paid to this wood for the 

firſt fifteen years after the fall, which I have 

fince thought neceſſary, and have ſo ſtrongly 

i recommended in the preceding ſection. + Theſe 

1 plants - 
| 
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collection of trees and plants, as are ſcarcely to be equal- 
led unleſs in the royal gardens of Kew. 
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The Turner Oak has great merit in continuing in full 
leaf and luxuriant freſhneſs through the greater part of 
winter; but on the whole, we {hall find zone, that in 
the end will repay the labour of either the prefirable or 
pictureſaue Planter / well, as that which has been the 
long admired native of the foil. 


j | + The following accurate valuation of two pieces of 
coppice wood in my neighbourhood, on both of which 
r:;zrves had been left in the manner I have adviſed, came 
to me too late for inſertion in its proper place; but as I 
have received it from a very well informed gentieman, 
who has dcalt largely in woods, and find it contains ſuch 

- important 


1 


plants but lately ſingled out, are now beginning 
to ſhew the great advantage of being allowed 
a ſufficient ſpace for their growth, and a free 


circulation 


important information on the ſubject, as ſtrongly corro- 
borates what I have before advanced, I ſhall take the li- 
berty of inſerting it here, 


Value of one acre of coppice wond, in which there are 


now ſtanding one hundred Oak reſerves, of 56 years 
growth : 


6 


The reſerves at £1: 55. cach on an average, 125 © © 


The younger growth of the coppice, now in 
its 34th year very thin, but the poles good, 
as remaining after many of an inferior ſort 
had been taken away at different times, 5o 0 © 


-- m— 


Total value of the acre, — {ris o o 


Or five pounds per annum, for 35 years, viz. ſince 
the laſt fall, 


Value 


06-96 ), 


circulation of air; whilſt the #ne heads they 
are forming, and the ſmoothneſs and bright- 
neſs of their bark prove, what numbers may 
be thinned out of a coppice, (if done gradu- 
ally) without the leaſt danger to the remainder 
from want of ſufficient ſhelter, 


The growth of the A/h in theſe woods, is 
generally ſomewhat more than that of the Oak, 
yet does not exceed it as much in proportion, 
as from the nature of the two trees, it might be 

ſuppoſed 


Value of half an acre of coppice wood, on which there 
are now ſtanding eighty reſerves, of 56 years growth, 
ſome from the Acorn, but moſt from the old ſtools : 


Theſe reſerves are now worth each { 1: 10s. 
on an average, — — 1120 0 © 


The value of the acre at the ſame rate, would be £240 
— There is at preſent little value in the underwood, as 
the beſt has been moſtly taken away from time to time, 
but by good information it may have amounted to (C50 
in the whole, which brings the value of the acre thus 
managed, to £290, or nearly £5 : 4+. per annum for the 
56 years it has ſtood. 
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ſuppoſed to do; but the Birch of the ſame age, 
is often more than a #fth grofſer than the beſt 

Aſh or Oak in its vicinity, and of (urpriſing 
height.—So, that as the bart is worth half what 
Oak bark ſells for, and the timber is excellent 
for almoſt every rural purpoſe, it will be found 
highly advantageous to cultivate this tree in all 
our coppices, as it enſures an immediate profit, 
with little or no injury to any other tree, from 
the peculiar lightneſs and flexibility of its 
branches; which juſt preſerve a proper place 
during their ſtanding, to receive the undamaged 
branches of the more valuable trees after the 


fall of the Birch. 


In a meadow below the woods is an 4/þ 


from an old root of 31 years growth in 1794, 
which now meaſures 6 feet 6 inches round within 


a foot of the ground, and 5 feet 8 inches at 5 
feet high; this ſtands near the river, and not 
far from the great 4% tree I mentioned be- 
fore, as growing three parts in water. 
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We might naturally attribute the fize of the 
above to the nature of the ſoil, which ſeems 
peculiarly adapted to the /, but that its di- 
menſions are fully equalled by another 4/þ tree 
in the ſame demeſne. though of a ſtill younger 
ſtanding, and growing in a dry ſoil, on a high 


| ſituation. 


This in the year 1771, could not have 
exceeded ſix inches in circumference, having 
at that time narrowly eſcaped being cut down 
by a labourer for the handle of his ſhovel; 
it now meaſures in its twenty-third year from 
that date, ſeven feet eight inches round at a 
foot high, five feet eight inches at five feet, 
continues nearly of that ſize for ſeveral feet 
more, and then branches into a very large 
head. | 


On deduQting fix inches, the preateſt cir- 
cumference of this tree in 1771, from the 
average of its preſent dimenſions, viz. eighty 
inches, we ſhall have ſeventy-four inches for 

, twenty- 


5 


twenty-three years growth, or nearly three 
inches and a quarter for every year“. 


It would be ſuperfluous to add more to the 
foregoing proofs, on what a ſure foundation the 
A 8 Planter 


—jꝙ——— 
— 


* On comparing theſe ſeveral meaſurements with 
ſome which are co:nmunicated to the Bath and IWeft of 
Englaud Hecieir, by a very ingenious correſpondent in 
Nerfols, we ul have ample renſon to be ſatisfied with 
the grog of our timber in this kingdom. 


We find by his acccunt, that Black Poplar planted in 
1746, mealur2d after forty-four years growth, viz. in 
1799, but ſix fect fix inzh-s round at five feet from the 


ground. — Another fort of Poplar or Abele, planted in 


large truncheons in 1769, after thirty years ſtanding, were 
not quite fix feet in circumterence, 


Aſt planted at eight feet high in 1700, were but from 
three ſcet eight inches to four feet round, and Oat which 
were tranſplanted in 1764, and were then about three 
fest high, meaſured at five feet from the ground, from 
one foot fix inches to two feet four inches at the very 
moſt, Which on an average, does not amount to two- 
thirds of the growth of my Oak before mentioned, tho 
nearly of the ſame age. 
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Planter may build the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions of ſucceſs —I could adduce many others 
of a fimilar nature, and on the moſt reſpeQa- 
ble authority; but as I had premiſed in the 
outlet of tus little work, that I would offer 
few or none, which had not grown, in ſome 
meaſure under my immediate obſervation, I 
have choten to confine myſelf almoſt literally 
to my own grounds, 


I flatter myſelf however, that the enquiry 
I have ſet on foot on the growth of timber, 
and the more perfect management of woods, 
will be followed up by others, who, with an 
equal love of trees, and perhaps greater ex- 
perience, may poſſeſs more leiſure time than 
I had, to devote to this equally uſeful and 
intereſting purſuit, the avowed favourite in- 
deed of ſome of the greateſt and wiſeſt of 
every clime and age; and yet of none more 
perhaps, than the preſent. 


The improvements by plantation which have 
been made in this kingdom and in England, 


1 


and ſtill more, as I am credibly informed, in 
Scotland, within theſe few years, afford ma- 
nifeſt proofs of the liberality and ſpirit of 
the individuals who have undertaken them, as 
they will do infinite credit hereafter to the 
age in which they were carried into execution. 


Nor is this ſpirit of improvement confined 
to individuals; the exertions of the ſeveral /6- 
cieties for tlie advancement of agriculture, ma- 


nufafture: and fine arts, have been attended 


with every poſſible ſucceſs which could have 
been hoped for, from their reſpective inſtitu- 
tions.—In aid of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. in London, we find, 
that a diſtin& Board of Agriculture has been 
formed under the higheſt patronage; together 
with a ſociety for the improvement of Britiſh 
wool; and commiſſioners have been appointed 
to examine into the ſtate of the woods and 
foreits belonging to the Crown, who appear by 
their conduct, to have very much at heart, a 
faithful diſcharge of the duties of their office. 


Many 
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Many other communities for the advance- 
ment of the ſcience of rural economics, arts 
and manufactures, have been ſet on foot in dif- 
ferent parts of the, kingdom ; thoſe of Bath 
and Manche/ter have not only gained fingular 
reputation by their ingenions publications, but 
have already proved of the greateſt utility to 
the caule in which they have engaged. 


We have as yet formed few ſocieties in 
this kingdom as correſpondent with that of 
DUBLIN, but the parent ſociety has not been 
idle. 


The ſollowing extracts from their proceed- 
ings, will not only evince the truth of this aſ- 
fertion, but will ſerve to mark the progre//rve ſtate 
of improvement which Ireland enjoyed for ſome 
years pat, till the unhappy ſituation of affairs 
on the continent, and ſome diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances in conſequence at home, produced a ſort 
ot alarm thro' the kingdom, from which tho® 
happily much recovered, we cannot as yet fay 
we are perfectly free. 
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Add BY THE 


DUBLIN SOCIETY, 


From the Year 1783, to the YEAR I791, 
On the Propagation and Sale of 
en Þ “ 


And Number of Trees Sold. 


PRoPACATED BounTyY 
and Sold. paid on the Sale. 
. . 
In 1784 65,188 — 0 
1785 1,205,000 — ids 0 0 
1786 1. 506,553 — 217 14 © 
1789 1,359,280 — 0 
1790 3,703,500 — 526 10 © 


It alſo appears from the minutes of the 
Society, that in the year 1784, the total num- 
ber of acres under every unprovement, which 

was 
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was at that time the object of their bounty, 
amounted to ninety only, and that the ſum of 
money expended in various agricultural pre- 
miums in that year, did not not exceed four 


hundred and ſixty-eight pounds. 


In 1785, The number of acres, for the 
improvement of which any 
Claims were made, amount- 
ed to - - 272 
Money expended in bounties 
and premiums, ie 


In 1786, Number of acres claimed for, 
. 3183 
Money expended in bounties 

and premiums, - 4 3430 


In 1787, Number of acres claimed for, 
$113 
Money expended by the ſociety 

in conſequence, — £4168 


And 
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And in 1788, there were Claimants for 
the improvement of 9664 
acres, 


For which the Society paid 
in bounties and premiums 


44876 


I have already mentioned the advantages 
ariſing from the act of parliament, which con- 
fers upon the tenant a power of fencing up 
for his own uſe, under certain reſtrictions, 
ſuch traQs of woodland on his farm as have 

been left by the landlord for a certain number 
of years expoſed to cattle; the Society have added 
a further encouragement to tenants holding on 
determinable leaſes, by granting a bounty of 
forty ſhillings on every acre thus fenced up for 
coppice wood; and it is worth obſerving, that 
in addition to the great number of trees which 
muſt be annually planted on ſmaller encloſures, 
thoſe which have been put out by perſons 
claiming a bounty for plantations not leſs than 
ten acres in extent, have amounted on an ave- 


rage, for ſome years paſt, to five hundred thou- 
ſand in each year. 


B b For 
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For ſome years indeed previous to 1784, the 
Dublin Society had turned their attention ſo 
much to Arts and Manufa@ures, as in a great 
meaſure to loſe ſight of the principal object of 
their formation; but the above ſtatement of 
facts fully proves, that ſince that period, their 
exertions in the advancement of Agriculture 
and Planting have been ſo ſtrenuous, and attend- 
ed with ſuch ſucceſs, that this Society as an 
Inſtitution for the improvement of Huſbandry, 
may with great juſtice claim the diſtinction not 
only of being the ear/ie/t of its kind in Europe, 
but perhaps at this time the moit conſiderable 
and comprehenſive in its views. 


Amongſt many other inſtances of liberal ex- 
penditure to promote this great national object, 
a Repolitory has been provided for the reception 
of Specimens of every uſeful Implement of Agri- 
culture, which can be procured from England, 
Flanders, or any other country, which makes 
the leaſt pretenſions to good Huſbandry. This 
excellent eſtabliſhment is daily improving under 
the direction of the Committee of Agriculture 


choſen by ballot from the whole Society — theſe 
Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen“ have been neither ſparing of appli- 
cation or expence to render the collection of 
Implements as perfect as poſſible; they have alſo 
carried their attention to the other uſeful Arts, 
by the addition of a large Apartinent furniihed 
with M42/s of the bet cortruted Machines, 
in varicus branches of Manufactures, &c; they 
have .ermed a conſiderable Library of valuable 
Boots connected in general with all the Arts 
and Sciences. but more particularly with Rural 
economicks, Bolany and Natural Hiſtory. 

B b 2 A new 


* PRESENT MEMBERS, 


Rt. Hon. John Foſter, Speaker of H. Commons, 
Morgan Crofton, Eſq. 

Thomas Burgh, Eſq. 

John Leigh, Eſq. 

Arthur Maguire, Eſq. 

Lodge Morres, Eſq. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Eſq. 

Samuel Hayes, Eſq. 

Curaclius Bolton, Eſq. 

Nicholas Weſtby, Etq. 

R1:nard Reyne!l, Eiq. 

Right Rev. the Bilhop of Kilmore. 
Mor General Euittace. 

Sir William Gleadowe Newcomen, Bart. 
Sir Lucius O'Brien, Bart, 
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A new range of buildings are now conſtrocting 
deſigned partly for the reception of a Cabinet 
of Mineralogy*, and partly for more convenient 
School- rooms than the Society now poſſeſs, for 
the purpoſe of giving Inſtructions gratis in 
Figure Drawing, Ornament and Architecture, to 
ſuch youths as manifeſt an early genius for the 
Arts, but whoſe parents are not in ſufficient 
circumſtances to afford them inſtruction ade- 
quate to their wiſhes. 


A room will alſo be adapted to the purpoſe 
of giving practical Lectures on Chymiſtry, and 
a conſiderable ſum of money is appropriated 
for providing and maintaining a Garden for the 
Improvement of the Science of Botany and 


Planting. 
When 


* This Cabinet, which is well known on the Continent 
by the name of the Leſkean Muſeum, and has been 
mentioned in ſeveral publications, in terms of the higheſt 
approbation, was purchaſed for the Dublin Society in the 
year 1792, for C1250. by that excellent Mineralogiſt 
Richard Kirwan, Eſq. under whoſe inſpection the 
collection is to be arranged, ; 


( 189 )) 

When theſe arrangements are completed, 
which may be expected to take place before the 
end of the year 1794, we may venture to ſay, 
that the general Eſtabliſhment will not only 
exceed any Inſtitution of a ſimilar nature which 
has hitherto been carried into execution, but 
will nearly equal an Idea! Scheme formed upon 
the like plan by the patriotic SULLY, and offer- 
ed by that judicious and enterpriſing Miniſter 
to the conſideration of HENRY the Fourth of 
France, as worthy of being adopted by that 
great Monarch, ſo indefatigable in every pur- 
ſuit, which could promote the welfare and 
happineſs of his People. 
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Ju. publiſhed by W. SLEATER, 28, Dame-ſlreet. 
Price Three Shillings and Six pence, Britiſh ſewed.) 


| A | 
PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON 


HUSBANDRY 


DIGESTED INTO A 
REGULAR SYSTEM; 
WHEREIN _. 
Each Subject is diſtinctly treated and diſcuſſed, wiz. 


The beſt M:thod of cultivating Vegetables for the Human Species, &c. 
Wheat —Barley—Oats—Peaſe—Potatoes—Carrots—Turnips— 
Beans Turnip-rooted Cabhage—Swediſh Turnip— Turnip Cab- 
bage—Cabbages—Parſhips—Root of Scarcity. 


The Culture of Vegetables, properly Articles of Commerce. —Flax and 
Hemp—Rape or Cole Seed—Coriander Seed Canary Secd— 
Woad—Hops—Fruit— Timber Trees. 


The beſt Method of Breeding, Rearing, and Feeding Cattle, Hogs, 
and Poultry Management of Bees—Dairy—Fruit Liquors—A. 
million loſt annually by employing Horſes inftead of Oxen at 
Farm Work Kinds of Horſes and Method of keeping—Hornleſs 
Breed of Black Cattle defireable—Rearing and fattening Hogs— 
Rabbits—Poultry—Bees—7)iiry—1. To have Cows of a good 
Quality: 2. To make the Cows yield a large Quantity of Milk. - 
3. Compoſition for preſerving Butter—Making different Kinds 
of Cheeſe—Making of Fruit Liquors, Cyder and Perry—Manage- 
ment of the Fruit—Maturing—Bottling—Manures and the Me- 
thod of collecting them. 


Tuftrated with accurate En pravin 85 of Various new 
— of Agriculture. . 


„Where may %. had various Communications on 


: Agpcukure, Huſbandry, Planting and Gardening. 


Sþeedily will be publiſhed, (Price Three Shillings and Three-pence.) 
By W. SLEATER, 28, Damt-STzxztr. | 


THE YOUNG GARDENER'S 
BEST COMPANION, 


For the thorough practical Management of the 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden; 


Raiſing all early Crops in Hot-beds, and Forcing early Fruits. 


Compriſing the improved modern Practice of Raiſing all Sorts of Kitchen Garden 
egetables and valuable Fruits, in the higheſt State of Maturity, and Abun- 
dance, both in their natural State in the open Ground, for the general Supply, 
and by Artificial Heat, to obtain the more defirable Sorts in early perfecklon, 
accurately arranged in Alphabetical Order, under the general Engliſh Names, 
exhibiting alſo that of the Genus to which each belongs in the Botanic Syſtem. 


By S. FULL MER, and other GARDENERS. 
Corrected and Improved with Additions, 
By ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Formerly of his MajzsTY's GARD ENS, Hampton-Court. 
To WHICH 1s ADDED 


A Complete Mantuily Kalender 


Of all the Works neceſſary to be done in the Kitchen and 
VE, Fruit Garden throughout the Year. 


Alfo, ewill be publiſhed, (Price Three Shillings and Three-pence.) 
THE YUUNG GARDENER'sS 
For the thorough practical Management of the 
Pleaſure Ground and Flower Garden ; 
Shknubbery, Murks, Tree Plantations, and Hedges; 


reen-Huuſe and Hot-Houſe ; 
With the moſt approved PLaxs for the whole fully deſcribed : 
Alſo, the proper Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers, and 
Method of Propagation and Culture, 0 
The whole deſcribed under the following Diviſions : 


Pleaſure Ground, Shrubbery, Flower Garden, and all Ornamental Plantations ; 


Ifrees, Shrans, and Herbaceous, Perennial, Biennizh, and Annual Flower 
Plants, Method of Propagation in the Nurſery, Order of final Planting and 
Cuiture, toyethefKvvith the thorough Management of the Pleaſure Ground. 

Foreſt Tre Plantations, proper Trees, Method of Raiſing them in the Nurſery, 
Order of Planting, and general Management, 

Creen-houſes its requiſite Form and Collection cf Plants, their Propogation and 
Method of Culture, ; 

Hot-houſc, or Stove, its general Uſe in Gardening, Dimenſions and Conſtruction, 
with the Propagation and Culture of its Plants, | 
The whole rranged in Botanical Order, with all the modern Improvements, 
proper Seaſons and Methods for performing the Work of each Department al 

the Year, and copious Directions, according to the molt approved Methods 


now in Practice, neceſſury to form a coMPLET x Gardener. , 


BY SAMUEL FULLMER. 


